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“A thing of beauty ts a joy forever ; its loveliness 
increases; it will never pass into nothingness.” 
—Keats 









Keats could hardly have described Greendale Brick better if he had tried to 
do so. 











If you could see the exquisite low-toned coloring, the soft, rug-like texture, the 
wonderful combined effect of this beautiful brick, you would realize how fitting 
this famous old quotation is. 


RED 2EG: 


Everlastingly Beautiful 


because it is as permanently enduring as it is beautiful, “will never pass into nothingness.’ 
Its lustreless shades and iridescent effects are secured in the burning—not by means of 
artificial pigments.. It is impervious to the elements, and time will not dim, fade, nor change 
its form. 
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That is why you are building for your son, and for your son’s son, as well as for yourself, when 
you build your home of Greendales. And that is why, in the end, this everlastingly beautiful 
brick is the most economical material you can use. 










In Greendales you can obtain just the tone or tint you want. Besides Red Rug 
it is made in Buff, Tan, Brown, Purple and Red Shades, and in 
uniform and groups of mingled colors (potpourri), including 
shades of Old Rose, Maroon and Green. 
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Before you decide the 
important question of build- 
ing material, first get our literature, 
color plates and building information. 
A postal will bring it—F REE. Write now. 
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THE RENAISSANCE OP wocny 


By ROBERT HENRY DOWNMAN 


Wy HEN the ringing blows of the settler’s axe first re- 

sounded through the unmeasured forests of our Atlantic 
coast, there was no time, facility, or opportunity, for the 
colonist to pick or choose the kind of lumber which he would 
utilize. 

The need for protection from the elements was pressing, 
but the flame of love, of home, and freedom burned high in 
the hearts of these men and women. How could it be other- 
wise with those who so idealized freedom, and liberty, and 
conscience, that in order to maintain these ideals, they were 
willing to attempt the gigantic task of taming a trackless 
wilderness ? 

It is therefore not surprising that with the pressure of 
sore necessity these people should have established a beauty 
of expression in their simple and substantial architecture that 
even to-day stands as one of the finest expressions of all 
that is conveyed by that wonderful word “home.” 

That these men built well, and of good material, is evi- 
denced by the fact that much of their handiwork is still stand- 
ing in all of its original rugged strength. 

The centuries of the early settlement of this country, 
ever, were necessarily centuries in which utility was the con- 
trolling and dominating factor. 

As the settlement of the country grew in great sweeping 
areas, the great forests were cleared to make room for the 
plow, and the product of the axe was utilized for all forms 
of buildings, although this use was mainly expressed in rough 
and ready and wasteful ways. 


EARLY BUILDING CONDITIONS 


Always there was ample room to spread, building was close 
to the ground, until in the last half-century the march of 
progress began to centralize our commercial operations and 
great cities with their congested areas and enormous land 
values were beginning to be established. 

Building began to go up into the air. The inventive genius 
of man was put to “work to solve the problem as to how, 
within a narrow and limited area, great warehouses could be 
established, each one of them carrying within its walls values 
in stocks and merchandise greater than had previously been 
carried within the confines of an entire city 

Great populations had to be housed close to these teeming 
markets. And so we arrived at the era of the skyscraper, 
and in the towering flat-building or tenement house we came 
back in another form to the habits of the ancient cave-dweller. 

In our natural admiration for these great piles, standing as 
monuments to our wonderful commercial progress, our people 
lost, in a measure, the high idealism of home. We began to 
think that business was the Alpha and Omega, that where, 


how- 


or how, or in what surroundings we lived, was only incidental 
to the necessities of close contact with “business.” 

The tender ideal of home was crowded out, or where it 
still lingered, it carried the impress of this spell of commer- 
cialism, and even our dwelling-houses were built from a com- 
mercial standpoint, and in imitation of the methods and mate- 
rials and expressions of our great business institutions. 

Under this movement, lumber, the material through which 
for centuries before our people had expressed their ideals of 
home, the material of living growth and natural beauty, was 
also to an extent crowded out and the force of its wonderful 
charm, as well as its plastic investment value, was lost to much 
of our home architecture. 

And now the pendulum is swinging back. The conditions 
are changing. Our people are again realizing that home life 
is the highest expression of human civilization. Our people 
are again coming back to the land, establishing their homes 
among the flowers and trees, and getting into the open. 


NEW METHODS 


Lumber in its new forms, with our added knowledge of 
how to differentiate the characteristic virtues of various spe- 
cies of trees, and thereby more intelligently apply each to its 
own best usage, is again finding a steadily widening prefer- 
ence, as well befits the material, which, since Noah built his 
Ark of wood, has been described as “the instinctive reliance 
of mankind,” when the comfort of his flesh is threatened by 
the elements and when the hope of his -heart flows toward 
home-building. 

We have found new and simpler ways of treating wood, 
which do not conceal but which rather emphasize its naturally 
rugged yet delicate beauties. 

We have even carried this expression into our great com- 
mercial buildings, and rely upon the wonderful, natural prop- 
erties of wood to give warmth and tone and artistic expres- 
sion within the walls of our commercial institutions. 

Ground into pulp wood forms the daily newspaper. 

In the form of building known as “‘mill-construction,” 
is increasingly employed as the structural framing of factories 
and office buildings up to eight stories high, with exterior 
walls of stone or brick. 

Above and beyond all, under modern methods of handling, 
wood produces for us an ideal expression of home, and lends 
to that expression a warmth, sweetness and hospitality, and 
a human sentiment, unequaled by any other material with 
which men may construct homes for the shelter and comfort 
of themselves and their families. It is true that there are 
alternatives for wood, but, by a proper definition, there is 
no “substitute.” 


wood 
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THE EVOLUTION OF THE BUNGALOW 


| Goa the beginning was the barn. Per- 

sons of small means when they first 
came to California often found it desir- 
able to put all their money into land and 
the young orchards which were to make 
their fortunes... They decided to live 
themselves in a small structure which 
should be the barn of the future house. 
These barns were at first constructed 
with Eastern solidity, with heavy posts 
and beams, and completely finished on 
the inside as barns, with stalls, mangers 
and other like fittings. The human ten- 
ant generally decorated the carriage house 
with burlap or “Old Government Java” 
coffee bags, held in place by split bamboo 
strips; and this with a rough fireplace, 
a few good pieces of furniture, and the 
shadows of the rafters overhead, made 
a really delightful living-room. The 
great barn doors were generally left open, 
giving an outdoor effect very grateful to 
the lovers of the sun and space. 

The next step was to build only the 
outside shell of a barn, dividing it into 
rooms with temporary partitions; and 
this gave the housekeeper proper accom: 
modation which was lacking in the first 
form. 

Both these styles of houses were rest- 
ful by reason of their simple lines and 
were economical of construction, and the 
second could be so easily combined with 
all the essential comforts of living that 
many California pioneers, although now 
well off, after an indefinite lapse of years, 
are still postponing the evil day of formal 
house building. Practically all the early 
house builders out here were second- 
class carpenters whose slogan was that 
width of roof and floor space meant ex- 
pense, and who considered the claims of 
art and comfort met by outside scroll- 
work and inside plaster and wall-paper ; 
and so the barn dwellers could afford to 
smile superior to their more pretentious 
neighbors. 

Later, travelers from distant lands no- 
ticed the resemblance between these wide- 
spreading, one-story houses and the East 
Indian “bungalow,” and thenceforward 
these dwellings ceased to be temporary ; 
but putting on wide verandas and a dig- 
nified name, sprang up in every direction, 
as intentional homes. The barn door was 
developed in innumerable variations to 
admit the sun, from which the East In- 
dian has to defend himself, but which is 
the life-giver in California. The long 
horizontal window, which cottage indus- 
try had invented to make every ray of 
winter daylight available to each diligent 


By M. H. LAZEAR 















































Characteristic bungalow with convenient plan 


member of the home circle, was also 
adopted with beautiful effect; the ve- 
randas, screened sometimes—though flies 
and mosquitoes are not a serious con- 
sideration out here—were placed in pref- 
erence so as not to shade the living- 
room; and then came the Italian “per- 
gola,” which can run at right angles to 
the house; or if it lean against it, ve- 
randa-wise, can have the vines trimmed 
out in squares above the windows to ad- 
mit the sunlight. It soon became cus- 
tomary to take meals on these large ve- 
randas, and it is an important considera- 
tion to have one end of them as directly 
in communication with the kitchen as is 
the dining-room ; so that the cook (which 
all women hope for, but few attain with 
any degree of permanence) can have no 
excuse for complaining at serving meals 
outdoors; indeed, the cook often de- 
mands, in turn, an outdoor kitchen. 

Eventually some great man discovered 
that as there was no snow and really no 
violent storms in California, a house 
could be made to stand up without a 
frame, that it could be built of nothing 
but upright boards reaching from sill to 
plate, with scantling as cross-ties. 





.« 


The ideal architect was described to 
me the other day: “He builds a house 
that—” and here the gentleman lifted his 
finger tips, and blew on them to indicate 
the ease with which a breath would puff 
these houses away. Their flimsiness of 
construction makes an Eastern architect 
gasp; but the houses thus far have stood 
up and are perfectly comfortable, except 
in very windy weather. You observe 
some men working in a field for a few 
days and suddenly one morning, a com- 
pleted house. Of course it is not really 
completed, but the walls are up, and to 
the startled eye it is wholly black magic. 

As lumber is very expensive here, hav- 
ing for the most part to be brought from 
Oregon, this economy of material gave 
an immense impetus to the building of 
small homes. A four-room cottage, with 
bathroom, electric light and gas heating, 
can be put up for $1,000, and a really 
beautiful bungalow with large rooms, 
for $2,000. Of course most of these 
rooms are tiny, and this brings us to 


THE INSIDE PLAN 


The leading feature of the type I 
have been describing has been the living- 
room. At first it was a living-room with 
a number of small rooms partitioned off 
on each side, serving as bedrooms, closets, 
kitchen, etc., and only in the later and 
more expensive “bungalows” have halls 
been introduced. When the rooms are 
finished on the inside in wood these many 
doors can be largely concealed. 

Bedrooms are often six feet square 
and sometimes six by five, which is, of 
course, only possible in connection with 
large windows; but the whole outer wall 
can be made to open like a door, in which 
case you are sleeping out-of-doors and 
will arise doubly refreshed by rest and 
the vital power gained by direct contact 
with the pure breath of nature. 

The kitchen and pantry are fitted up 
with all the snugness of a ship’s galley, 
and standing in the midst you can touch 
the gas stove and cupboards and the sink 
without leaving your place. 


CONSTRUCTION AND COLOR. 


Most of the best bungalows are made 
of broad redwood boards with weather 
stripping, and are mill finished inside. 
There are twenty ways of treating this 
natural wood finish. It can be left its 
natural color and shellacked, in which 
case it is easily defaced; or it can be 
waxed, which is more satisfactory; but 
many light colored woods darken on ex- 























A CORNER OF 


posure to light. It can be treated with 
acids, which give various tones of silver 
gray and cedar; or it can be stained. 
There are chemicals which combine with 
the soft parts of the grain of the wood 
to accentuate the beauty of its markings. 
Some stains put on very thin will sink 
in this way and give red, blue or green 
wall effects with the harder parts show- 
ing through in the original color of, the 
wood. One of the cheapest and most 
easily handled stains is asphalt dissolved 
in hot turpentine. A lump of asphalt 


THE PATIO—A SPANISH HOUSE NEAR LOS ANGELES 


six inches square will stain a whole house, 
and it can be thinned by adding more 
turpentine to any desired shade of wal- 
nut color. All stains, of course, darken 
the wood, and some complain that a 
house with dark walls is gloomy, but I 
have often noticed that those occupying 
white or very light tinted rooms habitu- 
ally, though without reasoning it out, 
keep the blinds down. The human eye 
is intended to work in an environment 
of green and brown, and when exposed 
to snow, or the yellows and browns of 


the desert, combined with sunshine, it 
usually gives out, and to turn the sunlight 
into such a room is to reproduce the con- 
ditions of the desert. 

But with walls and ceiling stained some 
rich, dark color, you can admit a full 
flood of sunlight without suffering from 
any glare, and persons entering such a 
room are almost sure to remark an im- 
mediate sense of comfort and rest. Be- 
sides, if the tones are well chosen, it will 
set off not only the pictures and bric-a- 
brac, but figures and faces more than is 




















AN ADOBE HOUSE WHERE ONCE LIVED RAMONA 








A SUCCESSFUL COMPOSITION IN LONG LINES IN WHICH 


generally realized. A stained wall, also, 
rarely requires repairs; indeed, the as- 
phalt stain on pine can be scrubbed with 
lye without injury to its tone, as the 
asphalt sinks in deep. There is an im- 
portant economy effected by absolutely 
vetoing any paint, varnish or wall-paper 
inside and outside. These materials de- 
teriorate very quickly, and painting a 
house every two or three years makes 
quite an annoying claim on a limited bud- 
get. Hence the ideal house for a small 
purse is the one which does not require 
constant renewal of any part. The board 
wall is quite sufficient for the California 
homeseekers who appreciate the advan- 
tages of good ventilation; but a warmer 
house can be secured by shingling the 
outside, and this is at the same time ef- 
fective and durable. 

The variety of plan, both inside and 
out, is unlimited. Smaller houses are gen- 


erally designed by their owners and the 
individuality manifested is the greatest 
charm of these buildings. Almost every 
new bungalow will show some original 
feature which brings you up with a gasp 
of surprise and delight; a window care- 
fully planned to frame a beautiful view ; 
a new solution of the problem of reduc- 
ing work to a minimum ; some cheap ma- 
terial with color value used as curtains 
or as wainscot paneling, as a cotton 
print with a bold design stretched over 
muslin to give it substance made a most 
successful frieze in a house I have just 
seen. A low, brick terrace in front, 
gables and casement windows give an 
English cottage effect that is charming, 
and such a house as this will run to dim- 
ity inside. 

The California style affects boldness 
and will use small rocks for steps or 
terrace or fireplace, and sheepskin leather 





Another development of the bungalow 
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THE PERGOLA 


PLAYS AN IMPORTANT PART 


curtains and cushion covers. One ex- 
quisite house recently built by the rep- 
resentative of an old Spanish family I 
cannot fail to mention. The quite small 
rooms are arranged with an odd irregu- 
larity, each one contrived as a sort of 
shrine for a particular group of interest- 
ing family relics. The woodwork and 
furnishing were modern; but the small 
rooms without doors and many recesses 
gave a reminiscence of Pompeii. 

In the next grade of bungalow the 
walls are plastered, either inside or out, 
or both. This is much more expensive, 
especially if it is not at first done in the 
most thorough way, as cheap plaster is 
always getting out of order. Its greatest 
recommendation is that it deadens the 
sound between the rooms. Bungalows, 
alas, are usually mere whispering galler- 
ies, which can only be partially modified 
by making the partition walls all closets. 
A closet two or three feet deep across 
the whole of the dividing wall if lined 
with paper, will enable one to be decent- 
ly discreet in regard to the conversation 
in the next room. 


THE ADOBE BUNGALOW 


I have purposely left to the last what 
I consider to be the ultimate ideal for the 
construction of one-story houses, because 
to the carpenter-housebuilder of the first 
period of California architecture it was 
anathema. They found in this country 
the most suitable, artistic and hospitable 
homes, but they were of “Dago” con- 
struction, mere mud huts not to be men- 
tioned in connection with any white man. 
Unfortunately, the “adobe” houses in 
California were not very carefully built, 














in fact, they are the adobes of an out- 
lying and pioneer society. The unburned 
clay bricks were frequently laid directly 
on the ground, without any foundation 
worth mentioning, and this kind of wall 
draws up the moisture from the soil by 
capillary attraction. To the carpenter 
their chief defect was that they were not 
made of wood. The occasional artistic 
health-seeker was told that they were 
damp. This settled their fate for many 
long years, and these beautiful dwellings 
were eradicated with the angry energy 
with which the Russian thistle is now 
being attacked. The truth is that the 
adobe, placed on a stone foundation ris- 
ing at least a foot above the level of the 
ground, is drier than a stone, brick, ce- 
ment or plaster house, unless built with 
an air space within the walls, as it does 
not condense moisture on its surface in 
cold weather. It is cool in summer, warm 
in winter; it does not crack or grind in 
every windstorm: the inside adobe plas- 
tering, entirely untreated with lime or 
kalsomine, makes the softest and most 
becoming background; and the outside 
walls, coated about every three years with 
a heavy oil and protected by eaves, are 
absolutely rainproof. Adobe plastering, 
properly put on, does not crack with 
changes of temperature, as is the case 
with ordinary plastering in wooden 
10uses and is not affected by earthquakes, 
while an adobe wall has an elasticity and 
homogeneity which will make it stand in 
a severe earthquake where a stone or 
brick wall will have crumbled away ; and 
at the same time it is the best of all walls 
for deadening sound. Also the pic- 
turesque qualities of the adobe type make 
of it a model well worth following. 


THE HOUSE 
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Where the rambling and picturesque are well set forth; Green & Green, architects 


BUNGALOWS WITH PATIOS 

Very lately many of the old adobes 
have been restored and two or three new 
ones have been built by Jos gringos, and 
there is a strong reaction in favor of the 
adobe ground plan. Many small bunga- 
lows have tiny courts or patios, filled with 
asparagus fern, begonias and the more 
delicate flowering plants ; and some large 
houses have a double patio, one enclosed 
on three sides in front and an inner one 
entirely surrounded by the building. 

This is undoubtedly the right style of 
house in this climate where one should 





The bungalow of Mr. A. F. Gartz, Altadena 


live out-of-doors as much as possible; 
scarcely any one even attempts to carry 
on a daily avocation in an ordinary city 
garden, or even on the exposed city piaz- 
za, while in the inner patio one can work, 
eat and sleep with perfect seclusion, 


UTILIZING THE ROOF 


There are a few indications of another 
improvement much to be desired in 
American city houses. ‘New York has 
learned the advantage of the flat roof, so 
long the custom in Spanish architecture, 
and many theaters, cafés and children’s 
playgrounds have been introduced there. 
Unfortunately, so far, many small houses 
which have been constructed in this 
way have foolish little balustrades two 
or three feet high which leave the person 
who might wish the advantage of this 
resort entirely exposed to the public gaze. 
Any one who will study a photograph, 
of the roofs in southern Spain will see 
that by changing the levels of the differ- 
ent parts, walls five to ten feet high may 
be obtained and absolute seclusion. 

I have been able to give only a sweep- 
ing glance at so large a subject as the 
one-story California home, but hope that 
I have shown that each individual can 
construct for himself a shell that fits his 
personality in a way that no conventional 
architecture will admit of, and at a price 
within the limits of the smallest purses— 
of such as can afford a house at all. And 
the individual who can express himself 
in his environment is greatly developed 
by the process—happier himself and more 
interesting to his neighbor. 














THE LITTLE HOUSE AND THE BIG OUTLOOK 


A MOUNTAIN DWELLING 


““NESTOREST:”’ 


O any one who has the appreciation 

of what it means to wish all your 
life you had something, having never 
seen the thing, that you wished for, and 
then suddenly to find it, more beautiful 
than your dreams, and to live to see and 
own everything you wanted on that spot: 
To those who can appreciate this I am 
writing the story of my first little home. 
All my life I had dreamed of a valley 
surrounded by great mountain peaks and 
away off in the distance, so far away 
you could not hear the beating of a 


By CARRIE JACOBS-BOND 


wave, to see the wonderful ocean. 
Needless to say, my wishes were never 
extravagant, but had they been the spot 
I found to build my home upon would 
have met all requirements, for it could 
not be bought for millions. About 
the house—why, that is another story. 
I knew it could be made for $1,700, 
and it was. Now for the real tale. 

On the road to the sea, nine miles 
from Los Angeles, Mrs. Anderson has 
made a home for travelers. They call 
it The Beverly Hills Hotel. One sup- 





The gate leading to the bungalow—and the owner 
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poses a hotel to be a place where nobody 
cares much about you, but at this special 
place you feel as if you were an espe- 
cial guest. It looks like home when you 
open the door. I lived for months in 
this delightful place and felt there could 
be nothing more lovely. But one fine 
day some friends of mine who knew and 
loved the whole of California said: 

“Yes, of course, this is a lovely place, 
but have you ever motored slowly along 
through Southern California?” 

I had to say I never had. 

The invitation they gave was quickly 
accepted and the day was set. We start- 
ed in the early morning and drove to 
Elysian Park, a park almost perfect be- 
fore the hand of man had touched it. 
It really was perfect, but the heads of 
men felt it might be improved. And so 
according to the ingenuity of human 
thought it was revised, planted and 
pruned, and, of course, is a wonderful 
place. The drive to the highest point, I 
imagine, was six hundred feet. My 
friends said: “Now, we will start from 
here,” and we did. 

We drove down and down through 
wooded hills and sunny spots for a quiet 
ten miles and finally found ourselves in 
Pasadena, truly the garden spot—orange 
trees, rose gardens, great arroyos, and 
then grandest of. all—snow-capped Mt. 
Lowe. It was all beyond expression in 
words. 

Then we drove, I think, about forty 
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miles through orange, lemon, olive and 
walnut groves, acres and acres of vine- 
yard, and at the end of all this—River- 
side. Riverside, with its really House 
Beautiful, the lovely Mission Inn, where 
every new guest finds himself in a dear, 
quaint, little room (or large, according 
to his pocketbook). But no matter 
about the pocketbooks, the basket of 
oranges is just as large in the little room, 
and the bouquet that somebody brings 


you in about a minute makes you feel. 
as though you had just got home. Of 


course, after all we have seen this one 
great day we must go to bed and sleep. 
But we are up with the sun and drive to 
the top of a mountain called Rubidout 
and here, for the first time in my life, I 
saw a valley something like my dream, 
but there was no ocean. I still said to 
myself: “But maybe there is one some 
where.” 

The next day we rode to Redlands, 
where everybody’s house seemed more 
beautiful than everybody’s else. They 
are all built on wonderful hillsides where 





THE BUNGALOWS AT GROSSMONT SEEM A PART OF 


THE 


HOUSE 


it looks as though every kind of tree that 
could grow anywhere grew here. Ivy- 
covered banks with tree trunks and 
branches festooned with their lovely 
vines, and Gold of Ophir roses, hedges 
of them, eight and ten feet high, and one 
in particular—a half-mile long border- 
ing one side of the Smiley Heights gar- 
den. Truly, I felt that I was driving 
through Arcadia. 

Of course, people do work in Red- 
lands, but it all seems like play to me. 
To be able to work out of doors all win- 
ter in this balmy atmosphere, with the 
perfume of the orange blossoms always 
in the air, would seem like a yearly pic- 
nic to those who live “back East.” 

There are so many beautiful things 
between Los Angeles and the place I 
am going to tell you about that we will 
just skip along and stop but an hour at 
the old Mission of San Juan Capistrano. 
It would be too long a story for me to 
explain to those who have never been 
through California the meaning of these 
old ruins. Suffice it to say that to the 
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Another view of the gate 


heart of everyone who has ever lived in 
California these old ruins are precious. 
Now for about fifteen miles we drove 








THE ROCKS AND THE HILLS 
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along a most beautiful road on the ocean 
beach and the first thing we knew we 
were at the foot of a mountain that 
seemed perpendicular, but it wasn’t. 
We just put on a little more steam and 
flew right up the side of the mountain 
and then we stopped and gasped for 
breath, for we were on the mesa and 
there before us stood the famous Torrey 
pines that have weathered the ocean 
storms for no one knows how many 
years. The beauty of this scene could 
not be fully grasped. It took some little 
time to realize all we saw. Below us, I 
should say about five miles, was La Jolla, 
a lovely quiet spot with its remarkable 
cove, its caves and the mysterious White 
Lady, and high up on the banks the most 
unusual little houses, built by Mrs. Hein- 
rich, better known as Anna Held, and on 
beyond all this San Diego, with its Point 
Loma, Coronado with its tented beach, 
the great protected bay, the grand Pa- 
cific Ocean with its Mexican islands all 
gleaming in the sun. 

We pass on through San Diego and 
drive for about twelve miles to find our- 
selves at the foot of many ranges of 
mountains, each one more beautiful than 
the other. It is sunset time. The shades 
of pink, blue, brown and gold are over 
all, and stretching out beyond is the 
beautiful place they call the valley of 
El Cajon. Now I am just beginning to 
tell the real story. 

Once more we took a long breath and 
started to the top of a niountain called 
Grossmont. We traveled around and 
around its sides, first up, then down, 
then around again, coming up perhaps 
two hundred feet, and finally we reached 
the summit and faced the ocean! How 
can | tell you of the glories of that sun- 
set! I hope some of my readers have 
the proper imagination. Think of the 
most beautiful colors you have seen in 
all your life. Well, that is about one- 
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One of the many picturesque views 


half as beautiful as this. Tears were in 
my eyes and IJ turned and said: “Well, 
here is my spot; the only place in the 
world I have ever wanted to live.” 

To make a long story short, that spot 
was for sale. I had money enough to 
buy it, and I did. We drove home. My 
friends thought I had lost my senses. 
For four years I built a house every day 
on that spot, of course all in my mind, 
because I had to earn the money first, 
but one fine day I had saved enough so 
I took the journey again and with a 
nice long string and a few stones and 
sticks I measured out the distance of 
my first home. It was a room 25x29. 
It was that size because that was the 
only space between the boulders. Then 
on each end where there seemed to be a 
vacancy big enough for a room I put 
one on. There are two “lean-tos” in my 
home. I then called in Messrs. Davis 
& Brennan, contractors, from La Vura, 
who did the rest. 

You must know that I had this house 
facing two ways. One of its faces meets 
the sunrise. Its other face, with a great 
smiling porch, looks down on the sunset. 
Then, of course, there had to be a few 
windows. So in the little house that 
measures 25x29 I put twenty sliding win- 
dows and each one frames a picture 
priceless. Many years ago while visit- 
ing in a Pasadena home at Mr. and Mrs. 
Burdette’s home, I saw one window 
looking out on Mt. Lowe. The inner 
casing was built to imitate a picture 
frame and this window is called “The 
Million Dollar Picture.” I immediately 
wrote a little rhyme calling it “My Old 


‘ Man’s. Art Gallery” and making up my 


mind at that time that in some place in 
the world there must be a spot where I 
could have a gallery. Here it is: 

“As you look out to the right, through that 


framin’ of pine there 
You can see all the orchards in bloom; 


An’ the picture right next to that corner 
Would scatter most any man’s gloom. 

But if summer gets tiresome and warmlike 
There’s pictures like this here, you know, 

This winder is framin’ a marvel— 
On the top of that mountain there’s snow. 


“Could your painter begin to do pictures 
To compare with the beauty o’ these? 
Could he do in a lifetime o’ tryin’ 
Anything like my flowers an’ my trees? 
If he could, an’ I don’t say he couldn't, 
There is one thing I know mighty well— 
He may paint things that look like my pictures 
But he can’t give ’em life nor their smell. 


“And talkin’ about your ‘originals, 
My painter just paints things for true; 
He never made copies of his work, 
Every one of his pictures is new. 
So I'll just take my own little gallery, 
And look through my framin’ of pine 
To the shadows made bright by the sunlight, 
And I know every one of ’em’s fine. 
And I bet that I’ve got a collection 
Beatin’ any collection for show, 
*Cause my gallery holds nothin’ but treasures— 
That was all painted careful and slow.” 


My little house was made of redwood 
and the painter thought it was very fool- 
ish that I wanted him to go over the red- 
wood with gray paint and rub it off as 
quickly as possible, but that is what we 
did and the effect is quite unusual. The 
painter said: “Never heard tell of such a 
thing!” and I said: “Neither did I,” but 
we did it and it worked. 

Of course there had to be a color 
scheme so I took for mine the old euca- 
lyptus tree. No wonder the eucalyptus is 
good for pains and aches; anything as 
beautiful outside must be good for some- 
thing inside. So while we had the wicker 
furniture painted the soft green-gray of 
its leaves we had to have the cretonnes 
with the soft pinks and yellows of its 
bark and in the medicine-chest a little 
bottle of its liquor to rub on the sore, 
tired places, and in the big eucalyptus- 





This bedroom faces the eastern landscape 

















green tiled fireplace we burn nice big 
eucalyptus logs. We spur it on some- 
times with a stick of orange wood, to 
and then we 





make it sound extravagant 
dream. 

We have all the modern im- 
provements—water, gas and 
electricity, but when we have 
company we sit in the candle- 
light. 

I am writing this now from 
the top of the mountain 1,300 
feet above the sea, but all we 
have to do in this little place 
to bring ourselves back to real 
life is to look down into the 
green and brown valley of EI 
Cajon, with its little towns 
scattered here and there, 
where the train comes and 
goes sixteen times a day. We 
do not hear the wheels nor 
smell the smoke, but in about 
fifteen minutes’ walk we can 
take the train to San Diego. 

When you come to my little 





THE APPROACH TO THE BUNGALOW 


mansion you drive with dear Mr. Jones this way you have some opportunity to 
behind a tame old horse of twenty-four make yourself familiar with the scenery, 
summers, I think, and a comfortable old as the drive is about thirty minutes long 
two-seated wagon. When you journey (and it costs you only twenty-five cents). 

If you like to travel as some 








people do—as fast as possible 
—and if you have good nerves 
and are absolutely without 
fear of a sharp curve, you can 
come up in about ten minutes 
(and it costs you only two 
dollars). I prefer the “two 
bits” drive. 

I hope this little story and 
the accompanying pictures of 
Nestorest will inspire others 
to follow my example. 

One of the pleasant things 
about a little house, built as 
“Nestorest,”” is the fact that 
it seems to be a part of your- 
self. You can give more to 
your friends in a dwelling 
that expresses your own per- 
sonality. A little “hand made” 
home has a soul. 
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The green and brown valley 
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“The Little Lady of the Sea” 


FOUNTAIN is a thing of joy and 
life and movement. There is untold 
delight to hear through the long sum- 
mer’s afternoon the gurgling of water as 
it bubbles up and glistens in the sun on 





FOUNTAINS DESIGNED BY 
JANET SCUDDER 


By ALICE HALL 


the shining bronze of the figures. It 
brings refreshment to mind and body 
thus to sit beneath the trees and listen 
to the rhythmic flow of the water. We 
are just beginning to realize, not only 
the decorative value, but the element of 
life and movement a fountain adds to 
a garden, and so are making use of them 
in the new gardens that we are now lay- 
ing out. 

In the lovely gardens of the Old World 
the decorative importance of the foun- 
tain has long been realized and made use 
of to picturesque advantage. In Italy, 
where one sees such fascinating gar- 
dens, one of the most essential elements 
of beauty in the delightful harmony of 
flowers, shrubs and trees, is the living 
element imparted by the flowing water. 
Perhaps we are the more allured by the 
subtle charm diffused by the fountain 
because we are reminded of the distant 
day when the water sprite had her habi- 
tation within its center and sported with 
her kindred the nymphs, dryads and 
fauns who delight to people the abode 
of nature. In our somewhat prosaic 
age that prides itself on material ad- 
vancement, we are in danger of losing 
altogether the charm of the imagination 
which is the recreative power of the 
mind. This imaginative appeal of a na- 
tion to whom fauns, dryads, nymphs 
and satyrs are a reality, should be sought 
by us when fleeing from the turmoil of 
city life and recreating our jaded minds 
by the physical and mental refreshment 
provided by fountains within a quiet 
garden. 

Really the heart of the garden lies in 
the fountain. That it pulsates with life, 
no one who has watched the rhythm of 
the flowing water can doubt—no one 
indeed who is not hopelessly given over 
to the material aspect of things. It is 
symbolical of the “spring of living 
water” that corresponds to the spirit 
within. He who seeks the living waters 
may find here true refreshment. 

In ancient times a fountain was held 
It was considered the abode of 
a goddess or nymph. Magical virtues 
were ascribed to its waters to which 
healing powers were also attributed. 
Legends and romance have enriched the 
lore clinging to the mist surrounding 
the cool fountain. The ancients, in more 
direct communication with nature, were 
more responsive to poetry and the im- 
agination than we moderns, and thought 


sacred. 
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that the living water came direct from 
the heart of nature and hence carried 
untold power for good. 

I fancy that somewhat of the allure of 
this inner symbolism must have influ- 
enced Miss Janet Scudder, that clever 
woman sculptor, to induce her to take 
fountains as her particular metier in the 
art field. Certain it is that Miss Scudder 
is possessed of the joyous aspiring ele- 
ment which she expresses in her foun- 
tains and gives this out in her delight- 
fully original creations. Joy is the key- 
note of their appeal; not a whisper of 
the sordid, ugly side of things that obses- 
ses some minds is to be heard in their 
rippling murmur. A glance at the illus- 
trations will prove that youthful glee 
possesses the fair young girls and happy 
children who are so enamoured of the 
flowing water. “The Fish Girl,” “Little 
Lady of the Sea,” “Pan,” “Flying 
Cupid” and the “Little Girl of the Shell 
Fountain” are all alike in league with 
joy, youth and life. One can well under- 
stand why Miss Scudder wants to create 
nothing but fountains all the rest of her 
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The ‘‘Pan” fountain of the John D. Rockefeller estate 


days. She is in love with youth and joy and gives expression 
to this in her sculpture. 

The artist is young herself, but she has now mastered her 
technique and expects to do even broader, finer things in 
future, for she has escaped from the limitations of the novice 
in art. 

Janet Scudder is an American girl who now lives in Ville 
d’Arvray, near Paris, where she prefers to live and work. 
There is more space, more room to live and breathe in there 
than in the restricted space of New York. She is not par- 
ticularly in sympathy with the rush and roar of life, as it 
is lived in this great city, because we dash from one thing to 
another in a mad whirl and consequently do not give sufficient 
time to finish anything well. The deliberate attitude of mind 
conducive to the best result for any work of art is difficult 
to obtain in the swirl of New York. One must have time in 
which to live leisurely and think and work quietly for the 
artist to give forth of his best. For this reason the quiet, 
picturesque villa in the country of La Belle France, secluded 
by the tall walls over which the vines ramble at will, affords 
a sheltered spot most sympathetic to the mood of the artist. 
The large garden surrounding the villa provides an admirable 
background for her sculptures which are wheeled out in the 
open while the sculptor is still at work upon them and can 
be seen to advantage under the sunlight and shadows of their 
future surroundings. 

Miss Scudder’s early training was obtained in Chicago at 
the Art Institute. She was first engaged as a wood-carver. 
When the World’s Fair came, which has given opportunity 
and inspiration to many of our younger artists, she obtained 
commissions to model the statue for Independence Building 
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and the “‘Justice’’ for the Illinois Building. Afterwards she 
went to Paris and studied at the Academie and the Colorrossi 
School, and at length, under MacMonnies, with whom she 
worked for a number of years. A second journey was made 
to Europe including Italy, where she had a studio in Florence 
for some time. It was here that she became interested in 
fountains. 

At Florence the inspiration of the Renaissance is perhaps 
most keenly felt of any place in Italy. The pure spirit of the 
early period can be sensed in a hundred different ways, in 
the wonderful mural decorations of the Riccardi Palace and 
numerous churches, in the facade of the famous Strozzi 
Palace, in the Lucca della Robbia madonnas and delicious 
bambinos and in the fountains seen in the courtyard of the 
Palazzo Vecchio and many another secluded courtyard and 
garden. 

Mirthfulness and glee have become the serious aim of this 
artist who is impatient with the emphasis laid upon the misery 
and gloom of much modern art. It is no more true that 
misery and gloom are the realities of life than that happiness 
and joy are superficial qualities. So she prefers to throw 
all the force of her art and personality toward making the 
world a more joyous and merry place in which to live. And 
who can say that she has not chosen the broader, wiser view- 
point? There is the joy of out-of-doors, the warmth of the 
sun and the iridescent hues of the rainbow glistening on the 
water as it gives back the light. All these add to our sum 


total of joy and merriment, without frivolity, in life and 
make for the broader, truer aspect of things. So Miss Scudder 
is creator of joy and happiness as well as sculptor of beau- 





“Flying Cupid” 
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tiful fountains. 

An amusing in- 
cident is told by 
Miss Scudder in 
regard to the first 
fountain she ever 
made and how 
she sold it. She 
had in vain tried 
to induce the late 
Stanford White 
to come to her 
studio. She had 
given up in de- 
spair when sud- 
denly one morn- 
ing on the crowd- 
ed crossing at 
Fifth Avenue and 
Thirty - fourth 
Street, Mr. White 
suddenly stopped 
her, while the 
traffic was held, 
with, “Good 
morning, this is 
Miss Scudder, 
isn’t it?” “Yes.” 
“Well, I like that 
fountain of yours 
I saw the other 
day. How much 
is it?” Miss 
Scudder named 
the price. ‘Well, 
send it around, I 
want it,” said Mr. 
White and hur- 
ried across the 
street while the 
released _ traffic 
swept on. The 
fountain referred 
to was the charm- 
ing “Frog Foun- 
tain,” a replica of 
which is now in 
the Metropolitan 
Museum. The 
little “Frog Foun- 
tain” proved a 
mascot to the young artist and has since brought her great 
good fortune and success, so that she has never ceased to 
model charming fountains. 

Since her return to New York this year, Miss Scudder has 
begun to make delightful portrait busts of some of her friends 
to take back with her to France to keep her from getting 
lonely, she declares. They are dainty, exquisite things that 
make one long to be numbered among the fortunate ones to 
be so charmingly made permanent in clay or bronze. It is 
not to be doubted that they will be much in demand for other 
than those fortunate enough to be counted among Miss Scud- 
der’s friends. 

As a country home is becoming the most coveted possession 
of the modern man or woman, toward which one plans years 
in advance, perhaps, and as no country home is complete 
without a garden, it is becoming of great importance how we 





“‘The Shell Fountain” 
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plan our gardens and what we put into them. The great ad- 
vantage of a fountain as a center, a sort of sylvan altar, can 
scarcely be overestimated. It can be successfully treated as 
a radius to which walks, flower borders and beds converge. 
It is the presiding genius of the garden and when a truly 
imaginative idea is thus enthroned, it raises the appeal of 
even plants and flowers to a higher plane, a more delightful 
level of enjoyment. 

Quite an effective mode of treatment for the fountain is 
to allow winding walks and sheltering shrubs partly to re- 
veal, or half to conceal, a fountain embodied in the form of 
a jolly piping “Pan” or the “Lady of the Sea” emerging 
from a grotto. The eye and mind are thus led to the living 
water springing from the form of a water nymph or sprite, 
bodied forth in bronze or marble. 
are various, unlimited in extent, to be decided upon by the 
taste of the designer, and the situation and character of the 
garden. But just as one desires a beautiful picture in the 
house, or an exquisite bit of sculpture, so now we are recog- 
nizing the value of a truly original and creative embodiment 
of a happy idea in the garden fountain. It is the art quality, 
as in a painting or drawing, that is of value. 

Fountains are becoming so much in demand nowadays that 
they are being used in the house as well as out-of-doors. It 
is a bit of the joy and life of the open made to dwell at home 
by the fireside. So Miss Scudder often has the models for 
the garden fountains cast in miniature for the dining-table 
or drawing-room, which prove a decorative feature. 





‘The Fish Fountain” 


The modes of treatment . 
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THE MONTH OF JUNE IN THE GARDEN 


' HERE is still plenty of time to plan for 

an attractive showing of flowers later 
in the season. It is even possible to sow the 
seeds of China asters, dwarf marigolds, 
sweet alyssum, candytuft, dwarf nastur- 
tiums, pot marigolds, bachelor’s buttons 
and some other annuals. The seedlings 
grow so rapidly with plenty of water, 
warmth and sunshine that they will soon be 
in blossom. 

This is the right season to set out many 
tender plants like geraniums, heliotrope, 
lemon verbena, salvia, snapdragon and 
others. These are offered in small pots at 
the shops and nurseries. 

In ordering geraniums try some of the 
novelties or at least some of those not gen- 
erally grown in your locality. 

It is not too late to plant dahlias and 
gladioli. Remember to lay the tubers of 
the former horizontally and bury about 
six inches deep. 

But with all the planting be sure to enjoy 
the flowers of June. Keep the sweet peas 
picked, bring the irises indoors, cut the 
roses freely and leave enough on their 
bushes to brighten the garden. The brick walk of an old garden 
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Conishead Priory from the drive 





The beach, Conishead Priory, Ulverston 


BUILDING A HOME AFTER AN OLD PRIORY 


te order to have the new, we must 
borrow from the old, as “there is noth- 
ing new under the sun.” 

The splendid edifice of Conishead 
Priory, rising up in serene beauty from 
the shores of Morecambe Bay, in the 
northwestern part of England, suggests 
a reproduction for a country home in 
America both unique and imposing. 

From having been a religious house in 
the time of Edward the Second (1307), 
it shared the fate of all such similar in- 
stitutions during the reign of Henry the 
Eighth, and both the house and its endow- 
ments passed into private hands, and be- 
came the residence of a wealthy and an- 
cient family. Owing to much of it hav- 
ing fallen into decay, it was renovated 





By IRENE T. COWLISHAW 


and partially rebuilt about the middle of 
the Eighteenth Century. 

The appearance is of three fronts, sur- 
rounded by a terrace of three sides. The 
main doorway has on either side two 
octagonal towers with an open spire, 
which rise to the height of one hundred 
feet from the ground. 

Over the doorway is a circular window 
of stained glass which lends a peculiar 
charm of light. 

Entering the mansion we have a state- 
ly hall sixty-one feet in length, and twen- 
ty-three feet in breadth, with a groined 
roof forty feet from the floor. On the 
right a stained glass window, and in the 
center a massive fireplace, which at the 
cool of the evening gives at once the at- 


The tennis court 
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mosphere of comfort and homeliness, as 
the great logs, which are necessary here, 
send up their flames of warmth and 
greeting. 

Opening from the corridor on one side 
are the drawing-room and library, and on 
the other, the morning or recreation 
room, and oak room, which is the dining- 
room. Bay windows, flanked by two 
domed minarets, lead from this oak room 
on to the terrace. 

The dining-room forms a feature at 
once imposing and harmonious, it being 
wainscoted all around, with richly carved 
oak from floor to ceiling—with a fire- 
place again of fine dimensions over which 
are carved figures’ of Faith, Hope and 
Charity. 

The upper floor is approached by a 
broad stairway leading off from the left 
of the entrance hall, and halfway up is a 
landing where a large window is placed, 
lending an especially attractive opportu- 
nity for a family coat-of-arms, which 
was done at the Priory by the first 
owners. 

This stairway ends at a long corridor, 
wainscoted in oak, and at intervals a 
Gothic door opening into spacious suites 
of rooms, composed of bedrooms, bou- 
doir and bathroom, the pointed windows, 
from the floor reaching almost to the ceil- 
ing, giving and keeping the churchlike 
effect. The outlook is upon distant hills 
and rolling country. 

These bedrooms are to be furnished, 
as far as possible, in oak, with twin beds 
having high carved posts. 

The bay window forms one side of the 
boudoir, with a window seat, luxuriously 
cushioned and covered with dull red ma- 
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terial, the same color being carried out 
in the draperies also. The walls, in pale 
gray stucco, form a good neutral back- 
ground for pictures. A fine copy of An- 
drea del Sarto’s Madonna hung at the 
south end of one of these boudoirs, and 
faced one on entering, which was very 
imposing. This estate, which we would 
like to follow in building our home, in- 
cludes an area of 150 acres, which com- 
prise flower gardens and an American 
garden with stately rhododendrons and 
decorated with plots of these and other 
shrubs. 

The west is a flower garden laid out in 
Italian style with rose gardens beyond 
which leads to a conservatory. From 
this Italian garden also access is obtained 
to the large vegetable and fruit garden, 
and to the picturesque vineries by a door 
placed under an old Grecian portico. 








One of the many picturesque views 


An avenue of trees leads to the clock 
tower, built of massive stone following 
the lines of Conishead Priory, with a 
flagstaff on the summit, containing a 
room with a large stone fireplace, allur- 
ing to the student or artist when seeking 
retirement from the pleasure-loving 
guest. 

The stables, built of the same stone, 
seemed like approaching a chapel, where 
were fine stalls for horses and at the 
other end, the cattle and piggery, the 
most inviting place, where were pigs 
clean and well fed and of all sizes and 
ages. 

On the towers of the stable were jack- 
daws chattering good-night to one an- 
other, it being just at the sunset hour that 
we strolled about here. Sometimes in the 
early morning, the nightingale’s song is 
heard during the first days of June, at 
least so we are told. 
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The Priory from the south 


The wood leads to the shores of More- 
cambe Bay, which in the month of April, 
were carpeted with violets, so thickly that 
one must of necessity tread on them to 
pass through, lending a beautiful purple 
atmosphere to the scene. 

Following, one early morning, a lane, 
a typical English lane, that one reads 
about and longs for, where yellow prim- 
roses and cowslips blossomed, we came 
to a stile, crossing it and taking the path 
through the fields for about two miles, to 
Cartmel Church, an Augustinian priory 
(1188) built by the Earl of Pembroke, an 
interesting structure cruciform in shape. 

From here one goes to the lake district, 
as Conishead Priory is just at the edge 
of that beautiful and famous region. 

A residence of this naive realism of the 
golden age of architecture is one of 
beauty and comfort. 





The Priory from the river 





BUNGALOWS OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


By FLORENCE WILLIAMS 


MONG all that Southern California has to boast, there is 

nothing of which she is more justly proud than the charm 
of her country homes; the cottages and bungalows that, over- 
hung by pepper trees and nestling among vines and flowers, 
quite win the heart with their air of peace and comfort, so at 
one with the character of the land. 

Many of them are unrivaled in their completeness, thor- 
oughly meeting not only the individual needs of the owner 
and of the climate, but the demands of really good building 
as well. The construction, the decorative lines, the arrange- 
ment of the rooms, even the least detail of interior finish, 
coloring and furnishing are planned in consistent relation to 
each other, so that every little part will aid, both in making 
the practical working of the house as convenient as possible 
and in the creation of an original artistic effect for the whole. 
To the latter end, the house and garden are often designed 
together so that the garden will conform to the lines of the 
house and the planting control the view, with the result that 
from within doors, interesting perspectives open, leading per- 
haps from room to room and finally through glass doors down 
a brick-paved pergola overgrown with luxuriant vines, or into 
a sunny courtyard, or broad shady veranda, furnished and 
used as a living-room. Sometimes adjoining the dining-room 
there is a porch where, all summer long, breakfast and luncheon 
are served in the open air. 

The furniture, too, is considered as a part of the whole; 
generally the sideboard, bookcases and window-seats are built 
with the house, and often much of the other furniture is de- 
signed by the architect and executed by local workmen, thus 
insuring consistency of style and originality, as well as a 
lessening of expense. 

An interesting house is that at Colegrove, planned by Mr. 
George T. Cole. Its construction is unusual, for the founda- 
tion is reinforced concrete and the walls above the water-table, 
between the uprights, are hollow tile bound together with 
cement and metal lathing ; the outer surface is roughcast plas- 
ter, whose soft brown color blends well with the beaming. 
Half the shingles are dipped dull red and half moss green, and 
put on “hit or miss,” adding greatly to the effectiveness of the 
curving roof. The floor plan shows a direct and simple 
arrangement with no waste space. Upstairs, in the highest 
part of the roof, are Mr. Cole’s studio and several bedrooms. 
The interior is one of simple dignity and a remarkable purity 
of design. Red wood is used throughout, the unequaled deli- 
cacy of its color being taken as the keynote for the coloring of 
the house, and to it everything blends in an unerring harmony 
of tone. 

The best results are always gained where there is no crowd- 
ing of detail; open floors and occasional plain wall spaces do 
not bring bareness where the proportions are good, the colors 
cich and the materials well handled ; on the contrary, they give 
an atmosphere of space and rest even to a small room. 

Another house perfectly at home in its surroundings, and 
strongly suggestive of Germany, is that of Dr. Guy Cockran 
on Loma Drive, in Los Angeles. While charmingly home- 
like from the entrance, it turns its more dignified front away 
from the street into its beautiful garden enclosed by shrubbery 
and a long shady pergola, where, in the center of an open 
lawn, are a sun-dial and lily ponds. 

The oddest houses in California are the bungalows, modeled 
after the adobe ranch houses the Spanish built in the olden 
days, when they colonized the Southwest. They are always 
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one-story, low, long and simple, their sunny rooms all opening 
upon a secluded courtyard that is the prettiest place imaginable, 
filled with semi-tropical plants and flowers, and invariably con- 
taining a fountain with goldfish and pond lilies. 

These houses are either built of white cement with red tile 
roofs, to resemble closely the old “‘adobes,” a perfect illustra- 
tion of which is Mr. Arthur J. Eddy’s in Pasadena, or they 
are built of wood, with rough “shakes” and unplaned lumber 
outside and paneled walls and ceilings within. In either case 
the main idea is that of rustic simplicity in accordance with 
which the European styles of furniture and decoration are 
done away with and only those of the West find acceptance, 
such as hand-made furniture, Indian pottery and_ baskets, 
Navajo blankets or Oriental rugs, and the vases and hangings 
of Japan. The colors, too, are carefully chosen, one color 
scheme often being used for the entire bungalow—a soft green 
stain for the outside with a lighter tone of the same color for 
all the inside woodwork, a frieze of tan burlap, dark red brick 
fireplaces and touches of bright yellow in the curtains and 
cushions, just four blending colors everywhere through the 
house, repeating so quietly the tones of the surrounding hills 
and trees and those of the plants and brick pavement in the 
court. 

The floor plan of Mrs. Thomas H. Pollock’s bungalow at 
Hollywood, which is here reproduced, is less rambling than 
those of most bungalows, and was chosen because, while show- 
ing the good features of the style, it is yet so compact that it 
may well suggest possibilities for a summer home in any 
country place. A brook, whose banks are crowded with syca- 
mores and willows, passes through the garden, partially en- 
circling the house, which is approached by a rustic bridge. 

Bungalows are growing in popularity, not only because of 
the pretty informal way in which they combine the healthful 
out-of-doors with the snug in-doors, but because, being on one 
floor and simple in appointments, they are so easily cared for. 
Placing the dining-room, kitchen and servant’s room in a 
separate wing is also an advantage, as it eliminates all dis- 
agreeable smells and noises from the living-rooms of the house. 

‘Redwood Lodge,” designed in still another style, is a mar- 
velous little house, where its owner spends two months out of 
every year enjoying the sunshine and out-of-doors of Cali- 
fornia, in place of the bleak winter of Illinois. It is made, 
as its name implies, entirely of redwood and was planned and 
built by a clever Eastern woman without the aid of an archi- 
tect. The decoration of the exterior is achieved by leaving 
the framework exposed; the sheltering eaves, casement win- 
dows and the little garden full of bright flowers add to the 
rustic effect and make one wonder if an English wayside 
cottage of Elizabethan days might not have looked just so. 
The same clever woman designed the furniture, the simple 
lines of which are so admirably appropriate, and for a pastime 
she made some of it herself, her handiwork rivaling that of a 
skilled craftsman. Nothing could be more homelike and cozy 
than the living-room, where the warm, natural color of the 
wood blends with the brick of the chimney place and the gay 
Navajo rugs. There could hardly be a better plan for a holi- 
day house at the mountains or seashore, where it is desirable 
to make the housework as easy as possible. The overhanging 
second floor provides space for four good bedrooms, an un- 
usual number in so small a house. It is a real pleasure to go 
into the trellised porch after a passing shower has brought out 
the rich color of the redwood. 
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THE HOME OF MR. J. W. NEILL, PASADENA, GREEN & GREEN, ARCHITECTS 


On the north side of the house is a pergola covered with ‘‘Gold of Ophir’’ roses 
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THE HOME OF DR. T. B. KELLOGG, HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 
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SIDE VIEW OF A PICTURESQUE FRAME BUNGALOW 





MAIN VIEW OF THE FRAME BUNGALOW 
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A BUNGALOW WELL ADAPTED TO ITS MOUNTAIN LOCATION 
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ANOTHER VIEW OF THE KELLOGG DWELLING AT HOLLYWOOD 
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THE WELL IN THE COURTYARD 


A picturesque reminder of old Spanish days in California 











TWO CONNECTICUT BUNGALOWS 





The fireplace in Miss Noyes’ studio 


S ieue problem presented by the first 

studio was this: Miss Noyes wished 
to have the studio 22 by 25 feet, if pos- 
sible, with an adjoining sleeping-room 
and bath, the cost not to exceed $1,000. 
To accomplish this the house was kept 
as simple as possible, and the plan sub- 
mitted gave a studio 20 by 25 feet, with 
an entrance and small porch on the south, 
and a wide sweep of orchard lawn and 
flower beds beyond; also a large win- 
dow opposite with a view of the moun- 
tains far to the north. An open fire- 
place was on the side of the studio ad- 
joining the sleeping-room, and two clos- 
ets and bathroom filled the space be- 
yond the sleeping-room, completing the 
quadrangle of 21 feet by 35 feet 6 inches 
which comprised the house. There were 
to be no windows on the east side. 

For the sake of economy, the roof 
was designed to project only 1 foot 
beyond the side walls and 6 inches at 
the gable ends. The side walls were 
kept low to preserve the proportions of 
the tiny house, being 8 feet high above 
the floor line, and the ridge pole 6 feet 
higher. The studio was to be open to 
the ridge with the rafters exposed. 
Country masons being somewhat un- 
known quantities who often work better 
if left to their own initiative, no specifi- 
cations regarding the fireplace were 
given, beyond the width and depth of 
the opening at the floor line. It was 
proposed that the house should be built 
on posts, in the interests of economy, 
and the floor line kept no more than 
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1 foot 6 inches above the ground. The 
inside walls were to be plastered, a single 
floor laid, and the outside and 
shingled. 

The carpenter to whom the plans were 
submitted gave an estimate of $900, 
which was safely within the prescribed 
$1,000, so justifying the choice of sizes 
and simplicity. 

The owner decided to have the studio 
built by day’s work and some few 
changes later decided on carried the final 
cost to $1,080.63. Instead of building 
on posts and filling in between with lat- 
tice, a foundation wall was built at a 
little greater cost but with much better 
effect. The builder was paid each week, 
he hiring the men and ordering the ma- 
terials, the bills for which were then 
given to the owner. The items of the 
cost were: 


r¢ of 


Builder’s bills, including founda- 

tions and cesspool ..........% 
Lumber, doors, windows, etc.... 488.72 
Plumber (work and three fixtures ) 176.82 
PUSS ho cat ccuwn bor see sees 46.00 





Total 
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The studio has now been occupied 
three summers, and has been a contin- 
ual interest since the day it was begun, 


and the owner says, “will always be a 
great comfort to me.” 

It inspired a friend, Miss Peck, to 
build a similar studio on a commanding 
site in another part of the town. 

A plan was prepared giving a studio 
18 by 22 feet, sleeping-room and _ bath. 
The view is fine from both the west and 
north windows, a fireplace with seats 
is on the east side and has proved to be 
a most satisfactory feature, the seats be- 
ing really comfortable to sit in, which 
is seldom the case with built-in seats. 
Against the backs, which slope slightly, 
are built bookshelves, the top ones being 
narrower and lower for small books, and 
the lower shelves wider and higher for 
large books. Some shallow, wide draw- 
ers, for large sheets of paper, were also 
included. No seat was put in the wide 
western bay, but two halves of the nar- 
row, sliding style of metal couch frame. 
placed end to end, just fill the space, and 
covered with mattresses and rugs, be- 
come by day a window seat, and at night 
are equal to a sleeping-porch. 

This house was built by contract for 
$1,000, including the mason work and 
plumbing. A promised water supply 
not being ready, a rain water tank was 
built, costing $50, and another $50 was 
paid for staining the interior woodwork. 





East front, Miss Peck’s bungalow 
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“THE CASKET OF DOMESTIC FINE ART” 

HIS was the mid-Victorian title that the Modernist 

Studios of New York gave their amusing little exposition 
of the bad taste of forty years ago. The “casket” comprised 
“articles of Home Adornment chosen for their Elegant and 
Genteel Quality”; viz.: all the queer things that our parents 
fondly admired and that today bring the smile that brings 
the tear.” 

People were urged to seek out discarded objects belonging 
to the period when ball fringes, plush frames and wax flowers 


satisfied esthetic desire. “No horror of household adorn- 
ment,” gaily wrote the organizers of the show, “can be so 


heart-breaking in color and form as not to be acceptable.” And 
from all over our broad land contributions were received. 

From the company room of a Vermont homestead came a 
parlor melodion, the kind around which the family gathered 
to sing “Where is My Wandering Boy Tonight?” From South- 
ern attics came ornate marble-topped black walnut hat-racks 
and bureaus, worsted-work texts, piano lamps with huge 
frilly shades. The West sent stationary rockers, carpet- 
covered foot rests, Rogers’ groups. There were cups with 
little s akwaters, it is hard to find the right 
word—that held i back ‘the moustache from the coffee. There 
were other breakfast cups inscribed in Gothic text: “ Husband,” 
“Wife,” “Grandpa.” There were pictures framed in pine 
cones or in sea-shells. And plush-covered photograph albums ; 
and crayon portraits on easels; and crazy quilts, and “drapes.” 

After all, most of these things were, in a sense, logical; 
hideous, if you like, yet made for a definite purpose and used 
for that purpose. Consequently they did not reach the height 
of decorative art. That pinnacle was attained by taking some 
liarmless necessary article from its original employment, tying 
bows on it, and putting it to an entirely new use. The more 
unexpected, astonishing, preposterous this use, the greater the 
artistic triumph. People taxed their ingenuity to pervert their 
innocent kitchenware. 

On one of the black walnut bureaus in the show stood a 
potato masher, glorious in blue plush and gilded handle; there 
were two little hooks on the handle and the lady who disrobed 
before this bureau of the sixties was expected to suspend her 
eardrops or her rings thereon. From blue satin ribbons hung 
a small gilded roller inset with a row of tiny brass hooks ; this 
was regarded as a convenient place for keys and buttonhooks. 
A gilded and satin-lined broiler formed a sort of portfolio or 
catch-all for papers. That was the golden age of gilding, the 
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lieyday of plush; above all, was it the great period for “hand- 
painted” absurdities. 

People approvingly quoted William Morris’s admonition 
to have nothing in their houses that they did not know to be 
useful or believe to be beautiful. Well, they knew those key- 
hangers and papertholders were useful; they believed to be 
beautiful anything that was “hand-painted,” such as stones and 
shells with landscapes depicted on them. Even a prosaic hand- 
saw is incongruously adorned with birds perched on a maple 
bough and the golden legend, “Autumn”; even a chopping 
bowl has a snow scene on it; so has a-tin pan. The latter is 
especially tasty because gilding the rim gives it a frame; it 
becomes a finished circular picture, like an Italian tondo. 

A prize exhibit in this “exhibition of bad taste” was an old 
shoe gilded, laced with red ribbon and made into a pincushion. 
Another prize might go to a bumpy, gilded piece of pottery, 
revealed by close examination to be the little brown jug of 
song, that had been covered with putty, into which were stuck 
all manner of small hardware ere it received its final coat of 
gold paint ; a marble, a thimble, a toy dish, a suspender buckle, 
a doll’s frying pan. 

Most wonderful of all these wonders was a gilded statuette 
of the Venus de Milo with a clock inserted in her anatomy. 
The circular dial boldly staring out from “the dead waist” of 
this undraped and far from beautiful lady was crude and banal 
as well as “inartistic.”’ 

Is it in bad taste to assemble an “exhibition of bad taste”? 
Some of the New York papers have commented rather se- 
verely on this satirical little show. The objects in it, they say, 
are things of tears; they are the household gods of our grand- 
mothers ; they are the handiwork of our sainted maiden aunts. 
And, indeed, many of us must own to a sneaking sentiment for 
some of the exhibits. But what of that? Love and laughter 
are not incompatible. We have to laugh at the blunders of 
our own dear ones, we may well let future generations laugh 
at ours and only trust that they will continue the advance we 
have made over the elegant and genteel taste of the past 
generation. Isabel MacDougall. 


+ 
BUNGALOW ENTERTAINING 


OR years I have wanted a bungalow. I do not know when 

the desire began, but it seems as if I have always wanted 
one. What kind of a bungalow do I want? I do not know, 
and that is where the trouble begins. Bungalows are like 
automobiles. The man who has one kind wouldn’t take any 
other kind as a gift, but knows of a hundred-changes he would 
make if he ever built another. I have been so overwhelmed 
with types and sizes and locations and interior plans and fur- 
nishings and decorations that I haven’t the least idea whether 
I want a log-hut at the seashore or a beach kiosk in the moun- 
tains. 

It also happens that I am gregarious. I love my fellow 
men. I do not want to “go off in a corner and flock by my- 
self,” nor with just one or two others as company. Some- 
how the idea of entertaining a crowd in a bungalow is a para- 
dox. The idea of bungalow entertaining seems, in some re- 
spects, easier of solution, from the fact that a greater degree 
of ease and unconventionality is bound to be contained in the 
atmosphere of a home which is simple and unceremonious in 
its construction and appointments than it would be in the 
average more or less formal home. 

On the other hand, the average bungalow does not contain 
room enough for my crowd, and it may be cramped in many 
ways, even if one is careful not to invite more guests than the 
structure will comfortably hold. 

Last year I sperit a week-end with a friend and his wife 
who have a typical seashore bungalow. They keep no serv- 
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ant in the summer, and therefore naturally invite only people 
who may be called intimates, who do not object to a consid- 
erable degree of informality in the service. There is a lot of 
ease and genial sociability in such a gathering. We did not 
assume company manners, we were not formal in any way, 
and we simply enjoyed the sea breeze, the ocean bathing, the 
quiet commune on the veranda of an evening, or whatever 
simple method of passing the time seemed to us to be most 
suitable. 

Our meal-times were decidedly irregular, but the food 
tasted the better for it. Manual labor, of the type called 
“chores” in the rural districts, occasionally interfered with 
literary converse and social discourse, but the variety was not 
unpleasing. Altogether, I decided that this kind of a bunga- 
low is charming for a partie-carrée, and nearly approaches the 
much vaunted simple life; but it did not show itself to be 
suited to my ideas of more extensive entertaining. 

Another class of bungalow, which must not be by any means 
thought of as higher in the social scale, but which merely re- 
moves some of the irksome duties of the first, is the type of 
menage which includes servants, and provides for their hous- 
ing a sort of annex, in which are not only rooms for the em- 
ployees, but in many cases the kitchen and other service rooms. 

In some cases the kitchen is in a third building, which is 
the best plan of all in the summer months, for the reason that 
it removes the heat, necessary in cooking, from the living and 
sleeping rooms, both of the owners and of the servants. In 
this type of bungalow as many guests may be invited and com- 
fortably entertained as the number of rooms will warrant, 
and in the summer time it is not unusual to put up one’s men 
friends in tents, or temporary sleeping quarters erected for 
the purpose. It may be said that this method of augmentation 
might be used in the first type of bungalow considered, but 
as a matter of fact it is very much easier for four people to 
do their own work, and to divide it in a way which is not bur- 
densome to any one, than it is for a larger number, It is usu- 
ally true that some one person is by far the best cook, and it 
is rather a load for him or her to have to prepare meals, even 
with subordinate assistance, for a small-sized crowd than it 
is for himself and three others only. 

The pleasures which a bungalow affords are almost innu- 
merable, and the atmosphere of dolce far niente is not to be 
duplicated in any other type of house. Henry Priest. 


*& 
THE ALTMAN COLLECTION 


cy enjoys Van Dyck’s portraits for their aristocratic ease 

and charm, but for incorruptible integrity of line and 
searching delineation of character one goes to Holbein’s two 
little portraits of “Lady Rich” and “Lady Lee.” The latter is a 
gem. Her long, oval, distinguished face, with its auburn hair 
and side-long glance is painted with the delicacy of a minia- 
ture. Every puff of her brown damask gown, even the pat- 
tern of two rings on her fine hand, even the device on the 
medallion she holds, is clearly traced, and the smooth polished 
surface of the painting caresses the eye like enamel. 

Nearby hangs a “Madonna and Child with St. Anne” by 
Durer, very characteristic, very German, very freshly colored, 
not very beautiful if the truth must be told, but no doubt ex- 
tremely valuable. 

And now begins a row of the Flemish and Italian primi- 
tives which Mr. Altman appreciated increasingly as years went 
by. Most of them are on wood, although three have been 
skilfully transferred to canvas. Several still retain their orig- 
inal carved gothic frames, the gilding tarnished, the lettered 
mottoes partly obliterated, the painted coats-of-arms faded. 
They are principally small portraits, or religious subjects, the 
former unflattered, minute and full of vitality. Especially is 


this true of four excellent little works by Hans Memling. 
One will not readily forget his “Old Man” with the shadow- 
less shrewd and mild visage, the plain brown coat, the folded 
wrinkled hands. 

One singles out such famous names as Fra Angelico, with a 
tiny “Crucifixion” ; Antonello da Messina, with a smiling pro- 
file of himself; Giorgione—the serenely romantic, of whom 
so few unquestioned works remain—with a “Portrait of a 
Young Venetian,’ handsome, prosperous, auburn-bearded, 
which was once the property of Walter Savage Landor. 
Francia, Filippino Lippi, Verrochio—none of these arrest any 
but the scholar. The name of Botticelli is ever one to con- 
jure with, but “The Last Communion of St. Jerome” is not 
one of his evocations of enchantment. It represents the ven- 
erable saint kneeling upon the floor, tenderly supported on 
either side by a young monk, while he receives the sacred 
wafer. Small as it is, its fine line and its devout feeling give 
it importance. Then there’s “The Holy Family” by Mantegna, 
which was the auction-room sensation of 1912, when, at the 
Weber sale, it was bid up to $150,000. To the average be- 
holder this seems an undue price for a somewhat stiff and dull 
painting, but the cost of a quatrocento master is high. The 
Madonna, womanly and gentle, is clad in red with the tra- 
ditional blue mantle; the Child stands on a cushion on her 
lap ; on the left is St. Joseph, on the right St. Anne, a straight, 
statuesque figure. Behind them are oranges and foliage such 
as the Mantuan master employed in more than one picture. 

Here and there against the green velvet wall of the gallery 
a wonderful bit of sculpture takes the eye, enhancing the hues 
of the oil paintings by its harder, crisper accents of pure light 
and shade. Yet color is a charming attribute of Donatello’s 
terra-cotta high-relief of the Madonna laying her cheek ca- 
ressingly against the Babe in her arms. Nor can one call 
colorless Rossellino’s golden marble bas-relief of a similar 
subject, with cherubs’ heads covering the background like 
overlapping circles in water. A dark bronze Roman portrait 
bust, an early German worm-eaten wood-carving of a young 
man give notes of varied tint as well as texture, only less 
lovely than the mellow alabaster of a lifelike head of unfor- 
tunate Charles IX that stands badly lighted on one of the 
tables. It has a narrow brow, a small eye, besides the weak 
mouth and chin that every physician points to as signs of a 
degenerate, yet withal something of grace, of elegance that 
never failed in the Valois family. Germain Pilon is the 
sculptor. 

All in purest white marble is the enchanting head of a little 
girl by Houdon modeled with the sure mastery that marks 
his famous Voltaire, but as soft, as pouting, as infantile as 
that is dry and witty and sardonic. Of marble, too, is Ros- 
sellino’s vigorous bust of Cesar, hollow-cheeked and thought- 
ful; also Mina da Fiesole’s unflattered portrait of a perky 
youth, a long-nosed prelate, and a tender juvenile St. John 
the Baptist. 

Other things challenge attention because of the great names 
attached to them: Giovanni da Bologna, Clodion, Pigalle, Fal- 
conet, another Houdon, another Donatello—but time passes 
and time must be spared for two rare pieces in the ‘“Renais- 
sance” room. One is a colored terra-cotta statuette by Bene- 
detto da Majano of a winningly bashful Virgin, shrinking 
into draperies of red and blue. The other is a life-size white 
enameled terra-cotta by Luca della Robbia of a girlish, bloom- 
ing Madonna with a graceful veil upon her head, holding her 
lovely Babe in both arms with an almost worshiping air. 
This shining white group is so sweet, without sentimentality, 
so pure, so wholesome, that it seems positively fragrant, a 
Florentine lily transplanted to an American city. 

Rodney Noyes. 








THE HOMELIKE QUALITY OF WOOD: ARE 
ITS BLESSINGS MENACED BY “SCARCITY”? 


By JOHN E. RHODES, N.L. M.A. Lecturer, Yale Forestry School 


HAVE heard it humorously asserted that it was no less a 

person than Gifford Pinchot who, in relation to timber and 
lumber products, “put ‘scare’ into the word ‘scarcity.’ If 
le did, it may be recorded as an addition to his deserved 
honors, because of the widespread public benefits, in many 
ramifications, which are traceable to the vigor and _ intelli- 
gence of the so-called “conservation” propaganda. To this 
propaganda, by the way, many prominent lumbermen have 
given valuable and sincere support. The zeal of the orig- 
inators of the “conservation” propaganda sometimes permitted 
the public, which is habitually careless about drawing conclu- 
sions, to infer that a real and present scarcity of lumber ex- 
isted. These fears have sometimes been so acute that it 
would indeed be a national calamity 


trees and what is made of them possibly begins with the time 
when he used to live among their branches. At any rate, 
throughout all historic time, wood has not only been his chief 
reliance and, next to the soil itself, his most constant, most 
tractable and most universally adaptable servitor, but the 
forests have in the case of a large proportion of mankind 
furnished the majority of his immediate surroundings as well. 
It is small wonder that such perpetual intimacy with wood 
and things wooden has begotten in man the unconscious 
friendliness of regard which always attaches us to that which 
is indispensable, no matter how much we may slight or slur 
it in moments of artificial independence. 

Of course, it may be said that if stone and steel are dead, 
so is wood, too, when in a form to be 
usable, but it is at least a product of 





if they were justified by the facts. 
The underlying object of the “con- 
servation” movement was not, of 
course, to create a needless fear re- 
garding the timber supply, but to call 
attention to the undeniable facts of 
inexcusable waste and to put it be- 
yond question, not for our generation 
only, but for good and all, that the 
timber supply should not become ex- 
hausted. In looking toward this end 
and in dealing with so mercureal an 
entity as the American public it is 
not to be wondered at that some un- 
expected emotional “by-products,” 
both good and bad, have resulted 
from the “conservation” crusade. 

One of the good by-products is the 
calling of the public attention back 
to wood, from which important, beau- 
tiful and friendly building material it 
had in a measure strayed, or rather 
been tempted, by the enormously act- 
ive development of manufactured 
substitutes. 








organic growth and though dead has 
not been dead so long as stone by 
several million years, at least. It still 
retains the warm suggestions of a liv- 
ing thing and seems to respond to our 
own pulsations. 

I may as well here and now con- 
fess myself an ardent lover of wood, 
for its own sake as well as for mine. 
This avowal may be deemed super- 
fluous, but I surmise that I ought to 
make it. I have lived in beautiful and 
otherwise admirable houses of brick 
and stucco; I have occupied offices 
wherein all the “woodwork” and much 
of the furniture was pressed steel; 
and I found myself becoming lone- 
some for the touch of the forest prod- 
uct. I enjoyed the sense of longing, 
and I enjoyed more its ensuing satis- 
faction. I believe there are many 
others who have felt (or will feel 
sooner or later) similarly. I take it 
as a token of health. 








Diversity of opinion there may be 
as to the comparative merits of 
wooden construction (so-called “‘slow- 
burning mill-construction’”) as op- 
posed to steel and concrete for fac- 
tory buildings, but as a home-building 
material wood always has been and, 
in the long run, will continue to be the prime favorite. There 
is a warmth and a certain companionable quality about wood 
which is entirely lacking in steel, stone, cement or baked. clay. 
Intimate, daily, physical contact with these manufactured ma- 
terials, especially within-doors, is chilling and, to a sensitive 
temperament, even depressing. Owing to their high conduc- 
tivity of heat these materials do actually feel cold and un- 
pleasant to the touch, but their coldness and deadness is even 
more apparent to the spirit, while wood has the “feel’’ and 
atmosphere of life and health. It invites instead of repels. 
Hospitality in a marble hall has not the charm and winsome- 
ness of hospitality in an interior, whether cozy or magnificent, 
where wood abounds. 

The psychological explanation of man’s inherent love for 


years. 


knife. 


Section of red cedar bough found in Mississippi River 
under conditions establishing its age at over 60 

It is sound and natural as though cut 

yesterday and can be whittled with a pen- 
(Courtesy U. S. War Depart- 

ment Engineering Corps) 
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Little do we realize the plight we 
should be in were wood to be with- 
drawn from us, yet our country in- 
stinctively senses it in a fragmentary 
way, else the fear of the approach of 
an imaginary “timber famine” would 
not have produced so much excite- 
ment and discussion. Is it true, however, that a timber famine 
impends? It is no reflection upon the individual citizen if 
he shares such a misapprehension as almost universally apper- 
tains to this important subject. Thousands of well-educated, 
broad-minded, and high-motived lumbermen and timber own- 
ers are (or were) sharers in the peculiar ignorance every- 
where prevalent regarding the world’s timber. 

Just how much basis is there under the belief of many 
persons that our lumber supply is either “doomed” or seriously 
menaced? To those who apprehend that “all the trees will 
soon be gone” I commend some interesting figures recently 
compiled after many months of careful research by Mr. 
Charles H. Mackintosh. He finds that of the earth’s total 
land area of 33,123,171,200 acres, forests still cover 8,097,319,- 
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Panel of Douglas fir, as employed for interior Panel of red gum. This cannot show the warm, Panel of curly cypress, finished in the famous 
trim. Note the peculiar effect of the graining brown tones of this superior native cabinetwood “‘sugi,”” or Japanese driftwood effect 


827 acres, or nearly one-quarter of the total land surface of 
the world. 

A very moderate statement of the lumber yield per acre of 
timber, averaging various species of wood, is 10,000 feet, 
board measure, to the acre of forest. You can deduce from 
this that the world’s present visible supply of lumber is 
80,973,198,270,000 feet. 

American people naturally are more vitally interested in 
American affairs than in those of the rest of the world. A 
glance at our own forest resources is proportionately reas- 
suring. Mr. Herbert Knox Smith, Commissioner of the 
3ureau of Corporations, in his report issued in 1909, esti- 
mated the forests of the United States to contain 2,800,000,- 
000,000 feet of merchantable timber, if manufactured in ac- 
cord with the methods then current. 

It is well known, of course, that methods of manufacture 
change and that a tract of timber estimated to produce 10,000 
feet to the acre may, when 
the time for its conversion 
to usable forms arrives, pro- 
duce 12,500 feet of lumber. 
The quantity may not have 
changed perceptibly, but 
more skilful methods of 
manufacture will obtain and 
there will be a more com- 
plete utilization of the for- 
est material. 

The annual per capita lum- 
ber consumption in the Uni- 
ted States is 494.5 feet, and 
this country is the greatest 
user of lumber in the world. 
Annually there are cut and 
used in the United States 
about 50,000,000,000 feet of 
timber, about eighty per cent 
of which is sawed lumber. 








Typical example of a redwood bungalow 
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There exists no general source of supply, for all of the 
older lumber sections continue to contribute to the fund. The 
largest producing sections now are the South and West, which 
furnish about fifty per cent of the lumber used. 

British Columbia, Alaska and Central and South America 
contain much timber of value. The opening of the Panama 
Canal will make the forests of many of these countries acces- 
sible and possibly aid in inducing the timid to feel at perfect 
liberty to draw upon the timber resources of the world for their 
needs and desires, without more stint than is exacted by in- 
telligent economy of application. It will be several genera- 
tions, however, before even prodigal America need even con- 
sider resort to other than our unequaled native woods. 

There is no territory on earth which contains so great a 
variety of useful species of lumber, or such great diversity 
of beautiful, natural grain, both in hard woods and soft 
woods, from the most chaste simplicity to the richest con- 
voluteness of pattern. I have 
illustrated three or four 
characteristic samples which 
show the grain of the more 
notable native woods em- 
ploved for cabinet work and 
interior trim. 

It has well been asked 
why even the most discrim- 
inative or ambitiously lavish 
American should pay enor- 
mous prices for Circassian 
walnut when American red 
gum (which is not red at 
all, but in its natural finish 
is almost indistinguishable 
from Circassian) is at hand 
in abundance, and at absurd- 
ly low prices; or why he 
should buy imported mahog- 
any at a heavy premium, su- 











In New England, we find the old meeting-house of the first parish in Hing- 
ham, widely known as the ‘‘Old Ship” church. It was built almost entirely 
of white-pine, in 1681, and is one of the oldest places of public worship 
now in use in the United States. Historically and every other 
way this old edifice is one of the most interesting in this country 


perb wood though it be, when either gum or that other fine 
wood, birch, may be stained to so close a resemblance to fin- 
ished mahogany. In this connection it may be informing and 
interesting to many to learn that natural mahogany is a very 
light color, which you would hardly distinguish from any 
other “lumber,” and reaches its conventional color only by 
copious artificial staining. Of the various other American 
hardwoods, oak and chestnut are also in the first rank of 
choice, but there is comparatively little chestnut. 

A tendency has lately been noted toward the increased use 
of softer woods for interior trim in residences, and even in 
larger structures, and increasing quantities of cypress, Douglas 
fir, California redwood, yellow pine and the “old reliable” 
white pine, are constantly being thus employed. The superb 
effects which can be obtained by different treatments of these 
woods are a revelation to most people. Probably one of the 
most signal as well as permanent additions to interior em- 
bellishment ever developed in this country is what is known 
as the “sugi” treatment applied to cypress, which, by its pe- 
culiar traits, stands alone in offering certain success to the 
sugi enthusiast, who so often is his own, or her own, devoted 
home craftsman. What could be more fascinating than the 
famous “watered-silk effect” in the grain of Douglas fir? 
What more deliciously 


An historic example of the durability of good wood. ‘Built 1698, en- 
larged 1734. Residence of Rev. John Hancock 55 years, and of his 
successor, Rev. Jonas Clark, 50 years. Here Samuel Adams and 
John Hancock were sleeping when aroused by Paul Revere, April 
19, 1775,”’ as attested upon the tablet on the outer wall 


of the companionship of wood is proven by the fact that even 
when he momentarily departs from its use, and, either wisely 
or fatuously, as the circumstances may be, employs a substi- 
tute, he paints his substitute in imitation of wood graining. 
The supremacy of wood, as a mere substance, in that part 
of the cosmic scheme which constitutes mankind’s actual daily 
life, is not by any means restricted to the utilitarian phases. 
The sentimental challenge of the chalk cliffs, the arrogant 
majesty of mountainous scrap-heaps of granite, the impressive 
humility of great bodies of metal within the matrix of the 
earth’s crust, are lacking lamentably in the quality known as 
beauty. Pound up your stone, or melt up your metal, and 
you evolve beauty which proceeds from the artifice of man. 
It is not beauty until labor has been put upon it and until 
human idealization has been fused into it. What then do you 
do with it? You place it, with much calculation and circum- 
spection, in an environment of trees or their products. Is it 
not so? The beauty of the substances nowadays known as 
the “substitutes for wood” is a contributory beauty, and re- 
quires that wood in some form, either growing trees or “wood- 
work,” be nearby in order that the fullest effect of man’s 
art be acknowledged. 
How narrow would have been the achievements of the art 
of painting but for the re- 





wholesome, cleanly and 
homelike in its effect on the 
senses than natural redwood 


lightly waxed? What so 
serene in its chaste sim- 
pheity as Northern white 


pine or its kin from the 
Spokane territory? Or what 
more pleasingly interesting 
in pattern and modestly 
comforting to live with than 
short-leaf yellow pine? 
Speaking in the sense of 
art, wood is a literal neces- 
sity in habitable interiors. 





liance upon trees. From 
Corot’s foliage to the etch- 
ings of stripped and wintry 
poplars, humanity as epito- 
mized in its master artists, 
has bowed to the divine king- 
ship of the tree among all 
the spontaneous embellish- 
ments of the earth. 

It is statistically true that 
the great preponderance of 
fires start within-doors, de- 
fective flues being the com- 
monest single traceable 
cause, and further, that the 
great bulk of all fire losses 





Mankind is not satisfied 
without it, and this fact is 
sentimentally a credit to 


him. Man’s spiritual need 





Interesting case of a tree six feet in diameter having lived its whole life 


since the fall of the redwood log beneath it. 
ter is sound after 600 years 
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is upon contents instead of 
on the structures housing 


The lat- 
them. 














A few years ago the own- 
ers of one of the largest 
saw-mills in the world, at 
Bogalusa, La., determined to 
replace their old buildings, 
and notwithstanding their 
commercial devotion to lum- 
ber, they found their faith 
slippery and built the new 
structure of steel and con- 
crete. A fire ensued, while 
the buildings were yet new, 
and destroyed them com- 
pletely. They could not 
clear the site by giving away 
kindling-wood ;, they could 
not clear it by chopping. 
They were obliged to re- 
ceive bids for dynamiting 
the too “permanent” debris, 
and it is understood to have 
cost over $5,000 to prepare 
the ground for re-building, 
which they did with wood. 

One of the most impor- 
tant virtues of any building 
material is longevity without 
either decay or petrifaction. 

I hold in my hand, as I 
write, a piece of cedar about 
four inches in diameter, 
which was sawed from a 
large bough found in 1913 
by United States engineers 
of the Geological Survey of 
the War Department, in the 
bed of the Mississippi River 


below St. Anthony Falls, Minnesota. 
under twenty-three feet of “St. Peter sandstone” detritus, and 
lying directly upon the solid sandstone bed-rock which formed 
the river bed when St. Anthony Falls was at the present site 
Of course waterfalls constantly though im- 
perceptibly recede through the ages, by the erosion of the 
cliffs over which they fall, and at the scientifically known 
rate of recession of St. Anthony Falls through their sand- 
stone channel, this piece of cedar must have taken its leap 


of Lock No. 1. 


more than 6,000 years ago. 
It is not petrified and can 
be readily whittled, and its 
fragments of bark are soft 
and hairlike despite their 
immemorial bath. There is 
no trace of decay. 

In another illustration you 
will see the stump of a 
spruce tree by a railroad 
track. The diameter of the 
stump is 6% feet at the 
point of cut, and the rings 
show that it is about 600 
years old. Beneath it and 
straddled by its oldest roots 
is a fallen redwood tree, 
which must have blown 
down before the seed of the 
spruce decided to make its 
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Evidence of the durability of non-resinous wood. Nail-less fence along 
‘Lovers’ Lane,” Monroe, La. The hand-split rails were stuck between 
saplings prior to any records known and the ends are now imbedded 
many inches, while the cypress rails themselves are as sound as new 


The bough was found 


“Old Ship” church. 














Birthplace of Commodore Stephen Decatur, Sinepuxent, Md. Twisted 
and damaged by cyclone in 1884, but free of decay after more than 135 
years. Note the old style hand-rived cypress shingles on the gable end 
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habitation upon its bark. 
The redwood trunk is to-day 
without a trace of decay. 
Such cases are interesting, 
but perhaps even more inter- 
esting are the examples of 
the wear-resisting and time- 
deriding qualities of lumber 
in the actual service of man. 
Mt. Vernon, the shrine of 
American patriotism, was 
built in 1743. It is of frame 
construction and is in splen- 
did condition to-day. It was 
within six months of now 
that the roof was re-shingled 
with exact replicas of the 
original, extra long cypress 
shingles, for the third time 
in its history. The recent 
photograph of the old Colo- 
nial house shown here, which 
was occupied by John Han- 
cock for fifty-five years, and 
of his successor, Rev. Jonas 
Clark, for fifty years, was 
built in 1698 and enlarged 


in 1734. It was in this 
house that Samuel Adams 
and John Hancock were 


sleeping when aroused by 
Paul Revere, April 19, 1775, 
as attested by the tablet 
upon the outer wall. 

The barnlike structure, 
shown by one of the small 
photographs, is interesting 


as having in its prime been the habitat of some one more im- 
portant historically than the adjacent cow. 
puxent, Md., and on January 5, 1779, became the birthplace 
of Commodore Stephen Decatur. 
throughout, and in 1884 a cyclone left it as here photographed, 
wrenched and half-denuded, but not decayed. 

Hailing back to New England, we find the old meeting- 
house of the first parish in Hingham, widely known as the 
It was built almost entirely of white 


It is near Sine- 


It was built of cypress 


pine, in 1681, and is the old- 
est place of public worship 
now in use in the United 
States. Another small pho- 
tograph shows the old Ste- 
phen Decatur birthplace of 
more than one hundred and 
thirty-five years ago. 

Similar citations are avail- 
able in bewildering numbers, 
and almost all species of 
lumber share the honors in 
varying degrees, but I shall 
not dwell upon these. In my 
brief paper I have merely 
endeavored to turn your at- 
tention to the beauty, per- 
manence, value, and, above 
all, the homelike qualities of 
wood. 








A COMPACT LITTLE BUNGALOW ON LONG ISLAND 


BUNGALOW FURNISHINGS AND FITMENTS 


By FLORENCE FINCH KELLY 


HE chief thought in the mind of the woman who goes out 

to buy curtains and draperies for a bungalow must be one 
of thankfulness that she lives in this particular age of the 
world, for never before were there so many interesting things 
from which to choose. 

There are bourette stripes, forty inches wide, in solid col- 
ors, blue, tan and yellow, with a wide stripe at intervals of 
about six inches, made up of several smaller stripes of differ- 
ent colors. It is a little doubtful as to whether or not these 
would launder, but they can be dry-cleaned and will last sev- 
eral seasons. A loosely woven net in a diamond pattern 
is called “Rio lattice.” It is made of hemp, is forty-five inches 
wide, and costs forty cents per yard. It comes in a great 
variety of colors, but is especially pleasing in greens, yellows, 
blues and browns. The Japanese crépes also make good cur- 
tains and are especially suitable for casements. They are 
thirty inches wide and cost, the plain ones, thirty cents, and 
the flowered thirty-five cents per yard. The latter are in a 
great variety of effective patterns—flowers of all sorts; some 
natural and some more or less conventionalized, geometrical 
figures and combinations of the two, and they will launder un- 
til they are worn out. They also make attractive bureau scarfs 
and cushion covers. At higher prices there are linens in na- 
tural colors and in soft tans and yellows stamped with quaint 
figures. They are much more expensive at the start, as they 
cost from seventy-five cents to a dollar per yard, but they will 
last for years and grow more pleasing with every laundering. 

A very satisfactory material for side draperies for a win- 
dow or for lightweight portieres is called “crépe cloth.” It 
is a loose and rather heavy weave of cotton in a rough, crépe 
effect. It drapes in soft, graceful folds and has the look of 
being much heavier than it is. Its colors are solid, green, tan 
and blue-gray, and it is said to wash well. Linen taffeta is 
also desirable for these same purposes and for cushion covers. 
It is not a very heavy material, but is closely woven and has 
much bedy. Its particular beauty is due to its surface sheen, 
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which is enhanced by the tiny raised dots that sprinkle its 
surface. It comes in almost every imaginable color, from 
natural gray-white to dark brown, mostly the soft, dull shades. 

For draperies and couch and cushion covers, in addition to 
the time-honored cretonnes, there are no end of denims, can- 
vases and burlaps, either in plain colors or printed in art de- 
signs, Persian designs, Japanese designs, and all manner of 
designs in which fancy and color are combined. There is a 
Mocha canvas, in a smoother and more satisfactory weave 
than most of the canvases, which comes in a variety of desir- 
able colorings. The fifty-inch width is fifty cents per yard 
and the thirty-six inch thirty-five cents. “Cluny canvas,” fifty 
inches wide at thirty cents, is a changeable hempen weave 
with a heavy crosswise thread of one color and a different 
colored lighter one running the other way. ‘Arras cloth” is 
a Scotch material of linen and wool, fifty inches wide, which 
costs $1.25 per yard. This is one of the more expensive ma- 
terials, which it pays in the long run to buy. And the same 
can be said of a heavy canvas of a mixed jute and linen 
weave of the same width and price. They come in a variety 
of colors, tan, blue, pomegranate, terra cotta, gray and many 
shades of brown. They drape gracefully and have the bocy, 
pliability and distinction of look that belong to much more 
aristocratic materials. With the ends finished with a heavy 
appliqué embroidery they make very sumptuous looking table 
and bureau scarfs. Neither material grows shabby with use, 
as the cheaper canvases and burlaps are so apt to do. By 
reason of their rather loose weave they are easily kept free 
from dust. They do not wrinkle or grow mussy looking, 
and at the end of four or five years of service will look as 
fresh as at the beginning. 

Madagascar grass cloth comes in pieces from two and a 
half to three yards long and eighteen inches wide, with 
fringed ends, and sells at from thirty-five to fifty cents per 
piece. It is a light, stiff material and is not suitable for dra- 
peries, but makes charming table and bureau scarfs and cush- 
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ion covers. Its colors, which are soft tans, terra cottas and 
blues in lengthwise broad and narrow stripes, harmonize ex- 
quisitely with the brown and yellow tints of both light and 
dark oak. It does not wash, but with frequent shaking and 
occasional pressing it will last through two or three seasons 
of steady use. This material is really imported from Mada- 
gascar, where it is really woven of the native grasses. But 
there is an imitation grass cloth, fifty inches wide, woven of 
cotton, which shows the same colorings and stripes, but which, 
being much softer and having more body, makes handsome 
draperies. 

There is also a Japanese fiber cloth which is coming into 
use a good deal as a wall covering. Its price is four dollars 
for a roll of eight yards, and by the yard it costs seventy-five 
cents, unless one happens to find a broken lot, when it is 
cheaper. And there are numerous very charming uses to 
which a yard or two can be put. It is a yard wide, stiff and 
tough, and can be had in dozens of colors and shades. But 
every one, from the silvery white to the dark red, has a 
sparkle, as if tiny particles of gold dust had been sprinkled 
over its surface. Cut in circular shape, with a hole in the 
middle for the chimney, it makes a simple but dignified and 
attractive lamp shade. Japanese artists often use it over 
stretchers for mounting their paintings, which they then hang 
without frames. One might take a hint from them for the 
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mounting of prints and photographs. A box covered with it 
becomes a distinguished looking piece of furniture and can be 
put to any one of a dozen uses—as a receptacle for maga- 
zines; for the kodak and the pile of photographs that ac- 
cumulates during the summer; for the general summer de- 
bris that the children and their elders collect and think they 
are going to take home in the fall. Tucked into corners and 
odd nooks and furnished with a cushion or two, these boxes 
make inviting seats which will be much in favor with the 
children. 

Two or three such boxes, piled one upon another with the 
open side outward, and curtained all around with cretonne 
or muslin or crépe or any of the plain, striped or figured can- 
vases, make a very good summer substitute for a chiffonnier. 
The wives of Army officers in Western posts, who find it 
necessary, because of their frequent transfers, to keep their 
household impedimenta as light as possible, become very ex- 
pert in the turning of packing boxes into bureaus, dressing- 
tables, seats and wash-stands, and often produce very attrac- 
tive effects. 

Serviceable and appropriate floor coverings for the unpre- 
tentious bungalow are of such wide variety and all are so at- 
tractive that one would need to have a great many bungalows 
to have use for as many of them as one would like to buy. 
The fiber mat is woven, of coarse, heavy cords one way, close- 
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A LIVING AND A DINING ROOM COMBINED, WHERE THE FURNITURE IS WELL CHOSEN 


ly covered the other by finer, softer grasslike fibers. The re- 
sult is something like a fine quality of matting, but heavier 
and more pliable. It is stamped in a conventional pattern in 
dark blue, brown or green, and in the size six by nine feet 
costs five and one-quarter dollars. It would probably stand 
washing, or at least wiping, with a cloth and warm water, al- 
though the colors might fade a little. Unless subjected to 
very hard wear one ought to last for two or three seasons. 
Porch mats woven of India hemp in a beautiful dark red 
shade come at nine dollars each in a size of seven by ten feet. 
They could be used indoors if one wished. 

If the whole floor is to be covered there are mattings in 
great variety at from thirty to seventy cents per yard. It is 
not wise to buy the cheaper grades, for they soon break. The 
Crex, or grass, carpeting is more desirable than the matting 
and costs about the same. It is a yard wide and the more 
expensive grades come in stripes or patterns. The cheaper 
qualities, however, wear just as well and are very neat and 
durable. It can be washed or wiped on the floor and when wet 
gives out a pleasing odor suggestive of new mown hay. Bed- 
side mats can be made of it and will last for several years. 

All in all, perhaps the Dunlo drugget makes as cheap, hand- 
some and serviceable a floor covering as it is possible to find. 
It is all wool, a yard wide and comes, at forty-five cents a 
yard, in the widest variety of plain colors. It can be used 
for bedside strips, made into rugs of any size, or used as a 
carpet for the entire floor and it wears well. 
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Scotch Dhurrie is a heavy hemp and cotton material of the 
same width and price. It is a thick, closely woven fabric and 
would wear excellently. It can be had in a dozen colorings 
and would make attractive couch covers as well as rugs. 
Some of the pieces are in changeable effects, red and green, 
brown and green, brown and yellow, that are very pleasing. 

Morris filling is a heavy cotton fabric at forty-five cents, 
a yard wide, mostly in russet, brown or dark red shades. It 
is rather lighter in weight than either the Dhurrie or the drug- 
get, and unless that were a desirable quality might perhaps be 
less serviceable than the others. Two or three years ago many 
of the shops carried a material for floor and couch coverings 
called cotton filling, which it is now very difficult to find, 
although persistent search will usually discover it somewhere. 
It is one of the handsomest and most serviceable of all the cot- 
ton weaves for those purposes, and is also the cheapest. It 
is a yard wide and the prices vary from twenty-five to forty 
cents per yard. Its heavy crosswise thread is closely covered 
by a much finer warp giving to the fabric a repped appear- 
ance. Some of the colors are rather sharp at first, but they 
fade a little in the light and the blue becomes a delightful 
gobelin shade and the yellow a very soft and pretty tan. 

The rag style carpeting, whether used for rugs or an allover 
covering, is, of course, an always appropriate material for the 
bungalow floor. It varies considerably in price, according to 
the width and also according to the shop in which one buys 
it. It can be had in many different widths—twenty-two, twen- 














ANOTHER VIEW OF A ROOM UNUSUALLY SATISFACTORY IN ITS PROPORTIONS 


ty-four, twenty-seven and thirty-six inches, and runs from 
thirty cents to a dollar per yard. The patterns are also varied 
—stripes, plaids and plain colors. One style, in a plain, soft, 
grayish yellow, to imitate matting, is very pretty, but would 
soil so easily as to make it less serviceable than the darker 
colors. Perhaps the most desirable and artistic looking of 
them all are those in which the woof is a white cord and the 
rags are all dyed one color. The blue or the green warp with 
the white woof are always neat and fresh in appearance, and 
are neutral tinted enough to make the floor keep its proper 
perspective. 

From the four corners of the earth come marching long 
processions of tableware that seem to have been made for 
the special needs of the bungalow dining-room. The variety 
is so bewildering that the only difficulty lies in the necessity 
of making a selection out of so many charming and appropri- 
ate things. If she likes, the mistress of the bungalow can 
carry out with her tableware any one of a number of color 
schemes or quaint decorative ideas, or she can make of her 
dining-table, spread with appropriate wares, a part of a Dutch 
room, or a Spanish room, or a German room, or a Japanese 
or a Chinese room. Or, if she wants to make her dining- 
room merely quaint and homey, with a bit of the bizarre 
flavor that seems always to add just the necessary tang to 
bungalow furnishing, she can pick and choose from the offer- 
ings of half the nations of the earth. Precise persons might 
say that such a method makes of the dining-table too much 


of a mixture—a geographical hash. But it is a much more 
economical method; the table furnishings thus brought to- 
gether are much more interesting; and, being so diverse, one 
does not weary of them. 

Each item upon a table thus spread from so many different 
sources has its own story to tell of the country whence it 
comes, the way it was made, and the uses to which it would 
have been put in the home of peasant or artisan had it not 
journeyed to America instead. Perhaps the most satisfac- 
tory method is to select a number of pieces of some desired 
color and decoration and, using these as a basis, finish the 
complement of tableware with harmonizing or contrasting 
selections from here, there and everywhere. Then there can 
be added at pleasure odd little bits that have a sufficiently 
piquant interest to be their own warrant. 

Practically all the tableware suitable for the bungalow 
dining-room comes in broken sets so one can buy as much 
or as little of each as one pleases. A great variety of pat- 
terns, and all of them quaint and charming, can be seen in sets 
varying from $20 to $40 for the entire set of one hundred and 
sixteen pieces. Any of these prices makes quite reasonable 
the cost of single pieces. The tulip pattern, in a stiff, bold 
design, is one of the prettiest and most appropriate that can 
be found anywhere. Some of these show the flower in bright 
and dark shades of yellow and others in red, each with its stiff 
green leaves beside it. On the plates the pattern springs from 
one side and reaches half across, while on the pitchers the 
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tulips, rising singly from the bottom, are set on stiff stems at 
intervals all around the body. One very bizarre pattern has 
a crowing rooster, gay in red and yellow, strutting in the cen- 
ter of plates, while an intricate decorative pattern of checks 
and circles and tangled vines and flowers in dark red covers 
most of the rest of the surface. Another has the German rose 
in blue and red with sprays of green foliage scattered all 
over the pieces. The cherry decoration, showing bunches of 
luscious-looking red fruit with green leaves, is seen in an- 
other set. The Siam pattern is an allover decoration in blue 
of flowers, leaves and vines intricately mingled together. In 
rich blue also is the Ferrari design with its water views and 
sailboats and placid people on shore. 

A very dainty breakfast set in a pale grayish blue German 
ware, solid color, comes at $5.50 for sixteen pieces. A similar 
set, with gilt handles, knobs and edges, is a little higher in 
price. There are a great many separate pieces in solid colors, 
mostly of German make, that have the striking little touch 
given by a bit of gilt decoration—such as cream pitchers in 
a rich, soft pink with gilt handles, and sugar bowls in green 
and white with gilt handles and knobs. In the sturdy Ger- 
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man ware one can find an army of tea, coffee and chocolate 
pots, some with the lower half in rich brown and the upper 
part a terra-cotta pink, and others in a creamy yellow and 
terra cotta. They range in price from twenty-five to ninety 
cents according to size. The tiny German beer mugs make 
attractive after-dinner coffee cups. 

The red-pepper pieces are quaintly decorative, and are very 
striking when used in combination with dark blue tableware. 
The pieces are twenty-five cents each and come in a variety 
of shapes for a variety of uses—salt and pepper shakers, 
mayonnaise bowls, mint-sauce bowls, relish dishes. New salt 
and pepper shakers, of Japanese make, appear as diminutive 
ears of corn. Of German make are some unique fruit plates 
in solid colors—the colors remarkably soft and pretty, purple, 
pink, yellow and red—with fruit of various sorts in low re- 
lief in a contrasting color. 

In Chinese and Japanese wares there is a world of beautiful 
things to choose from, and none of them need be very expen- 
sive unless one wishes to buy the fine sorts. In the very 
striking bright red wares one can find a variety of pieces. 
There are large, shallow bowls at $1.50 each, with decora- 
tions, used sparingly, of white water-lilies or chrysanthemums 








and a green leaf or two. They are suitable for fruit bowls 
or salad bowls and can be put to a number of uses. Match- 
ing these are chocolate pots and teapots ranging from one to 
two dollars each, according to size. 

A certain heavy Spanish ware of peasant make is attractive 
and appropriate for the bungalow table. Not many of the 
shops keep it, and unless one knows about it and makes per- 
sistent inquiry, it is difficult to find. It comes in only two 
colors, both solid, green and brown. There are sturdy, un- 
compromising pitchers with flattened noses, squat vases and 
bowls and cups, plates and saucers, that look as if meant for 
rough usage. The pieces vary from twenty-five cents to a dol- 
lar each. 

Woodenware offers many possibilities for the bungalow. 
There are lacquered Russian bowls, quite barbaric in color and 
just bisarre enough to give a distinctive touch to the table 
or the sideboard, that can be made to serve as fruit or salad 
bowls. Matching these are the lacquered wooden spoons vary- 
ing from five to twenty cents each, that are useful for sugar, 
for nuts and for berries. Among the peasant wares brought 
from Russia and also from Sweden and Norway are quaint 
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wooden plates, thick and sturdy, with carved letters and dec- 
orations, that make handsome bread plates. If there be in 
the family a clever hand at sketching, the ordinary wooden 
bowls meant for kitchen use can be decorated with a pyro- 
graphic outfit with views of the bungalow, or from the bunga- 
low windows, and made to do duty and arouse interest on the 
bungalow dining-table. In the Indian shops are baskets made 
by the Indian tribes of the West and of Canada, many of them 
of very skilful craftsmanship, which can be put to a number 
of unique uses upon the table—fruit baskets, nut dishes, re- 
ceptacles for rolls, baked potatoes, muffins. From Alaska 
come wooden spoons of Indian make and crude decoration, 
usually in red, that make good salad spoons. 

Before buying furniture for the bungalow, or even before 
deciding what one wants to buy, it is advisable to make a 
pretty thorough investigation of what the shops have to offer. 
And it is a good plan to visit a great variety of shops, little 
and big, for there is always the possibility of finding, in some 
obscure little place, an odd piece that will just fit into the 
place for which it is wanted. Such a tour also will give one 
many ideas about the production of unique effects and the 
securing of comfort and convenience. 
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THE DECORATIVE 
VALUE OF CHI- 
NESE AND JAPA- 
NESE TASSELS 


LO hes you ever see a kite without a 
tail? Not the modern box kites, of 
course, but the simple, home-made, old- 
fashioned kind we used to fly, or try to 
fly, as youngsters? No, you probably 
never did. The tail was there in all its 
glorious, graceful length, made of bits of 
paper tied at regular intervals. Now 
that tail was not appended to the kite 
merely for sake of ornament. It had a 
very definite and useful purpose, to wit: 
to give balance to the kite and keep it 
right side up as it sailed through the air. 

The function of the Chinese decora- 
tive and decorated tassel is much the 
same toward the furnishing of a room. 
Judiciously used it imparts a balance and 
grace unattainable by any other means. 
It ties things together and reconciles ele- 
ments whose combination might not, 
otherwise, be altogether happy. Where- 
ever they have been employed with any 
wisdom in a decorative scheme the re- 
sults have been more than satisfactory. 
For some reason they have not, up to the 
present time, been very extensively used. 
However, the fact that they supply a 
note of decorative possibility that has 
not been much played upon is an addi- 
tional point in their favor and particu- 
larly recommends them to our careful 
consideration. 

To understand them and be in a posi- 
tion to use them most effectively for our 
own purposes, it is well that we should 
have some analytical knowledge of their 
principles of construction and the ma- 
terials used in their manufacture. We 
shall, therefore, before going further, 
take a brief survey embracing a list of 
the several parts from which tassels are 
constructed and the materials commonly 
employed in making them. Then, next, 
in addition to speaking in a general way 
of the wealth of varied colors and the 
vigorous combinations that occur, we 
shall give a specific description of each 
example chosen for illustration which 
will give the reader more concrete and 
tangible results than could be gathered 
from a mass of generalities and make 
possible a rational application to our own 
decorative requirements. 

There are no specific technical names 
to designate the particular items that go 
to make up a tassel and even if there 
were, it would not be particularly de- 
sirable or edifying to use them. It is far 


better to use plain, everyday terms that 
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no one can misunderstand, like cord, 
fringe, knob, rounded braid and the like 
and it is to be remembered that these 
words are used altogether in their ordi- 
nary sense. The material chiefly used in 
making Chinese tassels is silk, but in ad- 
dition we also find entering into their 
construction, jade, old enamel on copper, 
lacquered wood, bits of looking-glass, 
gold thread, small pieces of brocade and 
embroidery made into bags of fanciful 
shape and a variety of other substances 
embracing whatever the fancy or inge- 
nuity of the maker may suggest. 

Quite apart from all other considera- 
tions the Chinese tassels are remarkable 
for the richness and variety of their col- 
ors and likewise for the successful and 
harmonious combinations achieved. Al- 
though these color combinations may be 
startling to our orderly, conservative col- 
or notions, they are never ill-judged nor 
dissonant, because the Chinese know ex- 
actly what to do and how much they may 
dare in juxtaposing contrasting hues. 
This color knowledge, be it remembered, 
is the result of long study and ripe ex- 
perience and their success as colorists i 
not fortuitous. By following carefully 
the ‘descriptions given of the individual 
tassels, illustrations of which accompany 
the text, it will be seen that the old tas- 
sel makers—most of the tassels described 
are old—used a very limited palette, if 
one may be allowed the use of a studio 
expression in this connection, and de- 
pended on skilful combining and the 
vital, vibrant quality of the colors them- 
selves to secure marvelously effective re- 
sults, rather than on a numerous assort- 
ment of dye pots. 

Both the Chinese and Japanese use 
tassels for a great variety of purposes, 
but in China their decorative qualities, 
as well as their symbolical significance, 
are far more highly specialized and de- 
veloped than in Japan. The rare dec- 
orative value of the old Chinese tassels 
forcibly impresses one at first glance and 
carries more and more conviction the 
longer one examines and studies them, 
and they will bear careful study. The 
Chinese used them—use them still, 
where they are not unfortunately trying 
to pattern after \Vestern ways—in every 
conceivable place. They hang them 
from the corners of the cornices of cabi- 
nets to soften any rigidity of line that 
might unpleasantly affect the gaze. 
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State bedsteads, with their elaborately 
carved and gilt canopies, seemed, to the 
Chinese eye, to require some touch to 
ameliorate any stiffness of contour and 
accordingly gigantic tassels were hung 
from the corners of the canopy. 

An embroidered or painted panel 
hanging on the wall offered too sharp a 
contrast with its background and there- 
fore a long tassel was hung at each side. 
The result, of course, was precisely what 
was desired. A large wall hanging or 
curtain in temple or palace would appear 
to full advantage and have just the de- 
gree of finish needed if there were some- 
thing to emphasize its terminal edges. 
The tassel supplied this want. Beside 
the altars in temples they gave a note of 
color and imparted a certain fluidity of 
line at one and the same time in a way 
that nothing else could. Doorways were 
often outlined with elaborately pierced 
carving and dainty fretwork in camphor 
or some other spice wood, chosen to 
withstand the attacks of boring insects, 
painted and gilded. These doorway em- 
bellishments, however, needed some 
slightly softening influence and this need 
was fully met by the tassel. It were idle 
to go on enumerating the various ways 
in which the Chinese used the decorative 
tassel, so numerous were the possibilities, 
so successful the results. Almost any old 
Chinese picture will show instances of 
tassel decoration and suggest methods of 
application. 

One of the charms of Chinese art is 
that it is replete with symbolism and the 
tassel, as an artistic adjunct, had its 
share of symbolical significance con- 
veyed by the various objects used in its 
adornment. This universal symbolism 
imparts a vitality and makes a direct ap- 
peal to the individual in a most remark- 
able manner. It is pleasing to know that 
these tassels were often made as gifts 
and were used to convey the felicitous 
wishes of the donor for the prosperity, 
honor, happiness or the like of the re- 
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cipient. It was a graceful way of doing 
a gracious thing and worthy of a nation 
that understands the art of giving. 

The symbolic meaning worked into the 
tassel through the medium of one of its 
ornamental devices might indicate that 
the giver heartily wished good luck, long 
life and fortune to the friend for whom 
it was made. In that case a bat, the em- 
blem of good luck and longevity, would 
form some conspicuous part of the dec- 
orative structure of the tassel. As the 
bat was emblematic of good fortune and 
length of days, so was the dragon of 
power and high rank, It was the emblem 
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always chosen for royal insignia. Chil- 
dren signified happiness in the home and 
general domestic felicity. A representa- 
tion of the sages would convey the wish 
that the recipient might be endowed with 
the blessing of great wisdom. A butter- 
fly stands for connubial bliss, while a 
cock and hen likewise are symbolical of 
married felicity. As tassels almost in- 
variably went in pairs, it was both quite 
possible and eminently proper to have 
the cock represented on one tassel and 
the hen on the other and this was often 
done. The sun was emblematic of light, 
life, enlightenment and all other good 
things which were regarded as emana- 
ting from the great luminary. The cir- 
cular key pattern symbolized all wisdom, 
the door to which it was supposed to un- 
lock, So one might go on rehearsing the 
sundry devices and their significance and 
incidentally uncover much curious and 
diverting Oriental lore, but we must go 
on to the specific description of the tas- 
sels illustrated for us. 

One small Japanese tassel (not illus- 
trated) is bright vermilion in color and 


_has gold braid knobs at the head of the 


tassel proper. Such tassels with their 
stout attached cords are used instead of 
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knobs or handles for the shoji or sliding 
screens that take the place of doors in 
Japanese houses. 

The larger tassel, Number 1, which is 
of coral-red hue, the sacred Buddhistic 
color, is one of the sort used on the back 
of the priests’ robes and is indicative of 
rank. These same tassels also occur in 
yellow and blue and each color has its 
own particular meaning to convey. The 
Japanese tassels are not nearly so grace- 
ful nor skilfully wrought as the Chi- 
nese, neither do they carry with them the 
same wealth of symbolism, either reli- 
gious or secular. 

Number 2 is one of a most remarkable 
pair of old coral-red tassels. It is more 
than six feet in length and is made up of 
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several tiers of tripartite groups of small 
tassels, Between each group is a round- 
el or medallion of carved and pierced 
white jade enclosed and held in place by 
a binding of rosetted and braided green 
crocheted silk. The top roundel—the 
device is the same on both sides—con- 
tains the figures of a bat and dragon 
and therefore signifies good luck and 
long life combined with power and high 
rank. The second roundel shows chil- 
dren as its device and stands for hap- 
piness in the home. The third and low- 
est roundel bears a device of sages and 
means wisdom. All the roundels are 
exquisite in design and cutting. Gold 
thread knobs form the heads of each 
small tassel and division ornaments are 
used between the tiers of tassels and 
consist of small crocheted and braided 
silk rosettes of purple, orange and yel- 
low. These tassels date from the time 
of the C’hien Lung dynasty. 

Number 3 is one of an exquisitely 
beautiful pair about three feet in length. 
The head consists of a conventionalized 
butterfly, the emblem of connubial bliss, 
carved in wood and lacquered purple, 
green and gold. The little balls in pend- 
ant strings are each covered with a silk 
crocheted net and are varied in color be- 
ing green, yellow, red and lavender. 
The knobs to the tassels are of wood, 
gold lacquered, and the silk of the tassels 
is cerise, green, old turquoise, coral, blue 
and yellow. Besides the lacquered but- 
terfly at the top, the other wooden orna- 
ments are lacquered in the same colors 
and are most decorative in character. 

Number 4 is one of a remarkable pair 
about four feet long. Beginning at the 
top it has a series of small bags or pock- 
ets—used as sachet bags—the largest 
being at the bottom. These bags are 
not of brocade nor cloth of gold, but are 
of silk covered with the finest embroid- 
ery in colors and in gold thread. The 
illustration shows the great beauty and 
delicacy of the work. Bits of mirror are 
set in several of the pieces of embroid- 
ery. The knobs of the tassels are of gold 
braid and the single tassels themselves 
are of green, solferin and blue silk. 

Number 5 is approximately four feet 
long and its chief feature is a sachet bag 
in the form of a cock (indicative of mar- 
ried felicity when seen with the hen on 
the companion tassel) embroidered in 
parti-colored silks. The single tassels are 
of purple, green and red silk and have 
gold thread knobs. There are also cro- 
cheted silk rosettes, braided and basket 
woven. 

Another striking tassel is five feet or 
perhaps a trifle over in length and is of 
a deep wine red. It is extremely simple 
but most effective. 
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Number 6, in general composition, is 
quite similar to Number 5. It is, how- 
ever, nearly six feet long and is different 
in color, having green, pink and yellow 
single tassels and near the upper end a 
butterfly with a bit of mirror at the junc- 
tion of the wings. 

Yet another tassel of the collection 
from which the illustrations have been 
taken is exceptionally fine. It is three 
feet long or slightly over and from a 
headpiece in the form of a bat of old 
multi-colored Pekin enamel in which, 
however, the prevailing hue is a deep 
blue, hang triple cords and tassels of an 
old deep wine red. Held by the cord of 
the top central tassel is a roundel of 
carved and pierced white jade contain- 
ing the (loose) moving sun (meaning 
life and light). From this roundel de- 
pend three more tassels and from a sec- 
ond and lower roundel of jade, pierced 
and carved in the key pattern, hang the 
three lowest tassels. 

From what has already been said of 
the nature of Chinese and Japanese dec- 
orative tassels and of the way in which 
they are used, it may readily be seen that 
we have open to us a furnishing resource 
of great possibilities. The notes on the 
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N thinking of the style of furnishing 

which is a sort of law unto itself— 
that is, which is not held or restrained by 
any period feeling—I recall the interior 
of a bungalow on the Pacific slope, where 
real bungalows are built. The long, slop- 
ing roof of this particular house covered 
the sunken porch, upon which the French 
and casement windows gave. From it 
one entered a sort of glorified vestibule, 
richly toned as to walls and ceiling, and 
leading by a cased opening directly into 
the large living-room. 

The dull blue walls supported a ceiling 
of coppery gold. At either side of the 
cased doorway were set great blue and 
white Chinese jars, in which were green 
box-trees, topping about three feet of 
slender pole. The barrel-shaped box- 
wood was clipped close. 

Two carved black teakwood Chinese 
chairs flanked the entrance door. The 
green marble seats of these were only 
partially covered by the brilliantly em- 
broidered Chinese seat pads. Nearby a 
tall teakwood stand held a scarlet lac- 
quer tray. 

Baseboard, door and door casings were 
of stained dull black wood, while the 
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trim of adjoining room and in all other 
rooms of the house was ivory white en- 
amel. The furniture used in the large, 
low-ceiled living-room was a curiously 
attractive mingling of fine antique Colo- 
nial pieces. The Chippendale chairs, 
among the others, showed in the fanci- 
fully intricate carving on the backs, the 
Chinese motif, which at the period 
seemed to greatly interest this master 
craftsman. 

Some hour-glass chairs of cane, from 
Madeira, and the low cane seats and 
footstools, favored the Oriental element 
in this room. 

The most striking feature in its fitting 
was, however, a long, black oak table, at 
either end of which were set blue and 
white Chinese porcelain lamps, supplied 
with lamp-shades of dull green, fluted 
silk. These brought the suggestion and 
color of the jars and boxwood tree into 
the rooms in a most effective way. 

Oddly enough in this room, which 
seemed so Oriental that one almost 
smelled the incense of joss sticks, the 
Colonial pieces seemed wholly at home. 

The dining-room, opening 
from the living-room, was furnished in 
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Chinese methods of employing tassels 
will doubtless furnish many suggestions 
for their employment in our own house- 
holds, where their presence will be found 
of unquestionable decorative importance 
and value. 

They are not all nearly so elaborate 
or so large as those described and illus- 
trated. Some are very simple and some 
are very small. The smaller and simpler 
tassels can often be used to advantage on 
lamps, being attached to the burner lev- 
er. Then again a large vase can often 
be decked with an appropriate tassel. Not 
infrequently they may be suspended 
from the bottom of Indian brass or Chi- 
nese rice paper lanterns and they are even 
used with good effect on certain kinds 
of chairs. 

Through many centuries the Chinese 
have found tassels big and tassels little 
an indispensable aid in securing the ef- 
fects they wished in their interiors and 
we shall doubtless find them of substan- 
tial value for our own purposes the more 
we employ them. To find a use for these 
unique articles of foreign adornment is 
to derive true pleasure from the Chinese 
cult, also a benefit which is far more 
than that of a passing “curio” interest. 
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oak and cane Jacobean pieces. The walls 
were the same copper tone as those of the 
adjoining room. 

Some blue and white Canton plates or- 
namented the walls at spaced intervals, 
while three especially choice pieces found 
their place on the wide, low mantel-shelf. 

The rug was in two shades of dull 
blue, while the windows were simply 
hung with single curtains of thin yellow 
silk, which seemed to radiate sunlight. 

The bedrooms of this unusual house 
were simple to austerity. One was all 
white and blue, and polished like a piece 
of Canton ware; the other, green as to 
walls and black as to woodwork and fur- 
niture. The occupants of this bungalow 
had lived many years in the Orient, and 
therefore their introduction of these un- 
usual effects in their home became nat- 
ural and beautiful. 

The rooms expressed the people who 
created them and lived in them, and that, 
after all, is what one’s home should do. 

The Oriental importing houses to-day 
are bringing many beautiful and decora- 
tive articles of furniture to us, among 
them the best known and most frequently 
used are the cane chairs and tables. 
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Precise and Kindly 
y Counsellor 
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The Seth Thomas Bronze | 
Doric measures the fleeting | 
minutes with unwavering 
fidelity. Its simple design 
is representative of the at- 
tractive Doric type of archi- 
tecture. Musical West- 
minster chimes, Westmin- 
ster and Whittington 
chimes or a single Cathe- 
dral bell announce the hour 
divisions. The movement 
boasts the name Seth 
| Thomas—a pledgeof honest 

merit for a hundred years. 














Your jeweler will gladly 
show you the Bronze Doric 
| and other 


—_|SETH THOMAS |) 

| / 

| Chochs | 

| ochs 

| They have been ‘“‘for a 
century the national time- 
keepers,’’ by reason of their 
long and able service in 
homes and public buildings 
throughout the country. 


A booklet describing some of them 
will be sent to you upon request 
































SETH THOMAS CLOCK CO, 
15 Maiden Lane, New York City 
Established 1813 
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You can easily have 
this home convenience 
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A home telephone from upstairs to kitchen. 
Costs but a trifle. Can be put up, by anyone, 
without marring the walls. A clear-speak- 
ing little instrument which carries your 
directions without loss of time or waste of 
strength. Stops useless running up and down 
stairs and loud calling through the rooms. 
In every well-ordered home it is just as 
necessary as the door bell, and just as easy 
to install. Nothing complicated about it. 
Nothing to get out of order. Always ready 
for use. Of the same high quality as all 
“Bell” telephones. The pictures show 
Comfort Link 


gs“ Western: Electric 
| Inter. phones 


or Floors. 
installed in bedroom and kitchen, and indicate 
how neat and satisfactory they are. 


This two-station set costs only $15, complete, 
ready to put up. You should be able to get 
it at your local electrical dealer’s store. If 
not there, we will supply you direct at the 
same price. 


{ 
We also make Inter-phone sets, for use 
where it is desired to connect more than two ! 
points in the house, or about the grounds. ( 


Upon request we shall be glad to send you 


our illustrated booklet, “The Way of Con- 
venience.” Ask for booklet No.33-L 


There is an opportunity for agents to represent us in some 
unoccupied territories. 
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WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Manufacturers of the 7,500,000 “Bell’’ Telephones 
463 West St., New York 


Houses in All Principa! Cities of the United States end Canada. 
Agents everywhere 
EQUIPMINT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED 
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GARBAGE 4 
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REFUSE BURNER 










Combined 


contains a galvanized garbage can be- 
low the ground, keeping it free 
from frost in the winter and g 
from the hot sun in summer. 

Cannot be entered by 
flies, dogs or rats. Op- 
erated by the foot. 

&& Write for catalog, 


prices and name of your 
docal dealer, 


THE MAJESTIC COMPANY 
404 Erie St, Huntington, Ind. 

















PRIDE AND PUBLICITY 


It is a natural thing, when we make something good or do something creditable, to 
want to tell folks about it. Even a hen clucks and cackles when she lays an egg. 
It is pride of accomplishment which prompts a manufacturer to spend thousands of 
dollars in advertising his product to the world. The very fact that he advertises 
proves that he believes he has made something better which the world wants. 
Unadvertised goods are likely to be goods without pride of making back of them, 
which would naturally argue against their worth. 

Certainly it is unwise to take chances when we have so many advertised brands to 
guide us in buying the best. 

Every advertisement in this paper is proof of the advertiser's confidence in the 
worth of his goods. 


THE ADVERTISING MANAGER 
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‘Silver Plate fhat Wears” 


¢7~nat this brand of silver plate has had the preference for 
more than half a century, is important. But the big fact 

is, that the guarantee for wearing quality is backed by the 
lest of actual use for over 65 years. Made in the heaviest 
grade of silver plate by the largest makers in the world. 
Sold by leading dealers everywhere. Send for catalogue "T-ll’ 

TNT lpunajeser we mani “Britannia Co - 
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MERIDEN, co ° 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO HAMILTON, CANADA 


Ghe World’s Largest Makers of Sterling Silver and Plate 
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